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KEPOKT. 


in  their  issues  of  any  that  have  as  yet  marked  the  combat.  We  must 
pray  youi*  indulgence  for  the  scanty  justice  which  our  time  and  space 
will  permit  us  to  do  to  them. 


Congress. 

The  Thirty-First  Congress,  which  died  a  natural  death  on  the  Fourth 
of  March  last,  distinguished  itself  above  all  its  predecessors  by  the 
abandoned  profligacy  of  its  subservience  to  the  Slave  Power.  Its 
deeds,  which  justly  entitle  it  to  the  epithet  bestowed  by  one  of  its 
admirers,  (Mr.  Rtjfus  Choate)  of  "the  Congress  of  Compromises," 
We  recorded  at  length  in  our  last  Report.  The  expiring  session  of 
1850-51  was  remarkable  for  a  silence  as  expressive  and  more  ominous 
than  all  the  loud-mouthed  excitement  of  the  longer  session.  Silence 
was  the  Order  of  the  Day.  Slavery  was  a  tabooed  subject.  Every 
petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  for  any  other 
matter  leading  to  a  reopening  of  the  Slavery  question,  was  promptly 
laid  on  the  table.  But  its  presence  was  all  the  more  vividly  felt  for 
this  attempt  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  it.  The  newspapers  at 
the  capital  and  throughout  the  land  never  resounded  more  loudly  with 
the  question  than  during  this  very  season  of  silence.  Even  in  Con- 
gress, itself,  it  would  at  times  compel  a  reluctant  hearing.  Mr.  GtID- 
DiNGS  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Hale  in  the  Senate  made  occasions  to 
utter  hated  truths  in  unwilling  ears.  The  plan  which  that  wily  Slave- 
holder, Mr.  Clay,  initiated  for  the  removal  of  the  Free  Colored  People 
to  Africa,  under  the  disguise  of  an  armament  of  war-steamers  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  gave  Mr.  Hale  an  opportu- 
nity of  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  love  of  Slavery  in  America  and 
hatred  of  the  trade  from  which  it  sprung  in  Africa.  The  members  of 
Congress  felt  themselves  so  insecure  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  they 
had  saved,  that  they  prepared  and  signed  a  Pledge  of  Total  Abstinence 
from  Speech  on  this  subject  and  of  withholding  support  from  any  Pres- 
idential Candidates  who  did  not  accept  the  Gospel  of  Compromise. 
After  this  season  of  rest  from  the  Pro-Slavery  orgies  of  the  precedmg 
session,  this  Evil  Congress  gave  up  the  ghost  in  those  convulsions  of 
debauchery  and  rufiianism  that  have  marked  the  ending  of  so  many 
of  its  predecessors.  It  would  be  a  bold  thing,  perhaps,  to  affirm  that 
none  to  come  can  surpass  its  infamy,  (for  who  can  calculate  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  wickedness?)  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has 


CONGKESS. 


Ibcttcrcd  the  example  of  any  that  has  gone  before  it.  The  Congress 
tliat  admitted  Texas,  even  that  whicli  declared  war  with  Mexico,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads  in  the  presence  of  this  newer  and  more 
gigantic  culprit.  Of  tlie  seed  that  they  planted  and  watered  their  late 
successor  has  reaped  the  harvest  and  pcjured  its  poisonous  gi'owth  into 
our  bosoms.  They  robbed  Mexico  of  broad  provinces  and  steeped  her 
soil  with  the  blood  of.  thousands  in  the  process,  but  this  latest  born  of 
time  has  shown  the  designs  worse  than  robbery  towards  which  the 
Nation  thus  stalked  througli  crime  and  gore.  It  is  true  one  golden 
remnant  was  saved  out  of  the  maw  of  all-devouring,  still  insatiate 
Slavery ;  but  it  was  only  at  the  cost  of  giving  to  Texas  a  territory 
equal  to  New  England  for  the  purposes  of  Slavery  and  Ten  Millions 
of  money  to  help  her  in  the  infernal  propagandism. 

Slavery  being  thus  excluded  from  California  by  the  character  of  the 
population  its  golden  sands  had  drawn  thither,  by  the  act  of  the  inhab- 
itants themselves,  through  no  favor  or  goodwill  of  Congress  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  balance  was  to  be  made  to  preponderate  in  some  way  on 
the  side  towards  Slavery.  So  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  left  without 
any  protection  against  its  incursions,  but  with  every  opportunity  and 
facility  for  it  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land.  In  the  face  of  the  array 
of  geographical  impossibilities  which  Mr.  "Webstek  had  conjured  up 
to  darken  counsel  and  perplex  tlie  minds  of  men,  we  hear  accounts  of 
the  actual  emigration  of  masters  and  Slaves  into  those  territoi'ies,  and 
the  violent  probability  that  both,  and  the  almost  unquestionable  cer- 
tainty that  one,  will  ere  long  demand  admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
Slave  State.  '  And  as  if  these  concessions  were  not  enough,  this  Evil 
Congress  cast  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  as  a  makeweight  into  the  scale, 
as  stern  Brennus  did  his  sword,  more  as  an  insult  to  the  vanquished 
than  for  the  actual  difference  it  would  make  in  the  result.  Not  satis- 
fied with  carving  a  new  Slave  State  out  of  Texas,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
California  and  holding  the  door  open  by  force  for  Slavery  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  other  two  Territories,  if  it  see  good,  it  takes  away  from 
the  North  the  trial  ])y  jury  in  cases  of  personal  liberty,  appoints 
dependent  officers  of  the  Courts  to  perform  functions  from  which  Hale 
or  jMansfield  might  have  shrunk,  so  fearful  are  the  responsibilities  and 
so  vital  are  the  interests  involved,  bribes  them  to  decide  adverse  to 
liberty,  and  compels  all  the  good  people  of  tlie  nation  to  be  art  and 
part  of  this  national  scheme  of  kidnaiiping  under  ])enalty  of  fine  and 
iinprisomnent.  Those  are  some  of  the  acts  whicli  will  make  the 
Thirty-First  Congress   infamously  memorable  to  the   latest  posterity. 
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Other  Congresses  have  done  villanously,  but  thou  hast  surpassed  them 
all. 

It  has  been  not  more  fruitful  of  public  wickedness  than  it  has  been 
fertile  in  the  development  of  personal  depravity.  It  has  seen  the 
Thunderer  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  break  the  bolts  which  he  himself 
had  forged,  (if  he  did  not  lie,)  and  hmd  tlie  fragments  at  those  who 
had  dared  to  believe 'him  to  be  an  honest  man.  It  has  seen  Whig 
Representatives,  elected  on  the  faith  that  non-extension  of  Slavery  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  then*  creed,  bulhed  or  cajoled  into 
withholding  the  only  sufficient  security  against  its  interminable  spread. 
The  possession  of  power  has  shown  that  Whigs  become  worse  than 
Democrats  when  that  fatal  gift  has  caused  their  virtue  to  depart  from  • 
out  then*.  The  frantic  fears  of  trade,  the  delusive  hopes  of  Cotton- 
Spinners,  the  desperate  chances  of  Presidential  possibilities,  worked  a 
magic  change  in  the  minds  and  hearts,  or  at  least  in  the  expression  of 
the  same,  of  the  dwellers  in  great  cities  and  villages  where  the  voice 
of  the  SjDindle  is  ever  heard.  The  new  thunders  at  Washington  found 
their  altered  tone  reechoed  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  not 
to  mention  the  minims  for  which  the  law  cares  not.  The  members  of 
"  the  real  Anti-Slavery  party  "  were  the  loudest  to  shout  hosannahs 
when  the  law  erecting  them  into  Slavecatchers  was  passed.  One 
would  think,  to  listen  to  their  servile  speech,  that  it  was  "  a  journey 
like  the  path  to  Heaven  "  to  be  hounded  on  by  a  Slavehunter  on  the 
track  of  a  wretched  negro,  and  that  this  was  the  main  object  for  which 
our  institutions  were  founded  and  builded  up.  If  the  tone  of  the 
press,  and  the  voice  of  j^ubhc  meetings  called  for  the  support  of  these 
iniquities,  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  authentic  utterance  of  the  sense  of 
the  general  mind  at  the  North,  the  Evil  Congress  might  well  boast  of 
having  as  e\nl  a  Constituency.  If  it  were  true  that  those  frothy  and 
vaporing  demonstrations  of  Pro-Slavery  zeal  fitly  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  Northern  mind,  one  might  well  despair  of  the  Picpublic.  For  a 
people  that  is  swift  to  proclaim  that  it  is  not  worth  saving,  cannot  be 
saved  even  by  Almighty  grace. 

But  we  have  faith  to  believe,  we  have  cause  to  kno^Y,  tliat  this  is- 
not  the  case.  Bad  as  the  North  is,  corrupted  and  depraved  as  it  has 
become  by  its  long  communications  with  Slavery,  there  is  yet  left  a 
remnant  sufficient  to  save  themselves,  if  not  the  nation.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  thank  Grod,  do  not  entirely  repiesent  tho.se  stand- 
ing behind  them.  It  is  true,  and  it  will  probably  contimie  so,  that 
the  worser  parts  of  such  a  polity  as  ours  control  the  better  for  a  time, 
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and  that  the  prestige  of  success  often  crowns  their  worst  endeavors. 
But  this  is  but  temporary  and  apparent,  as  may  l)o  seen  in  this  very 
case  in  hand,  unfavorable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  The 
more  remote  workings  of  the  diabolical  legislation  of  this  Congress  as 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  Texas  cannot  yet  be  discerned.  But 
how  is  it  as  to  matters  nearer  home  ?  The  suppression  of  agitation 
was  the  first  good  fruit  the  new  tree  of  liberty  was  expected  to  bring 
forth.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind,  Soutb  and  North,  has  been  so  intense  as  since  this  olive-branch 
budded  'i  Has  not  the  very  silence  of  Congress  been  a  perpetual 
occasion  of  remark,  whether  exulting  or  disparaging,  which  was  only 
agitation  in  disguise  ?  And  have  they  been  freed  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  National  Spectre,  by  this  magic  line  of  compromise  which  they 
had  described  about  them  ?  Let  Mr.  Giddings  in  the  House  and  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  Senate  answer.  Then  the  Slaveholders  were  taught  to 
expect  a  general  return  of  their  lost  tribes,  now  scattered  abroad  among 
the  Gentiles,  back  into  their  patriai'chal  bosoms.  Doubtless  they  saw 
in  beatific  vision  the  multitudes  that  shouted  Great  is  Slavery  and 
Daniel  is  its  Prophet  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Castle  Garden,  in  Washing- 
ton Square,  would  proclaim  a  grand  battue  and  drive  then-  living  game 
before  them  into  their  toils.  How  far  these  visions  have  been  fulfilled 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  tell  in  its  appropriate  place.  But  lamentable 
as  may  have  been  the  diabolical  successes  of  the  Slavecatchers,  we 
have  their  own  word  for  it.  that  they  have  by  no  means  come  up  to 
their  expectations. 

The  "  being's  end  and  aim  "  of  this  Congress,  as  of  all  others,  was 
the  making-up  of  Presidential  candidates.  All  these  demonstrations 
were  part  of  the  game  played  upon  that  cliess-board  for  that  stake. 
We  have  great  comfort  in  believing  that  the  basest  of  these  gamesters 
are  fated  to  disappointment.  We  must  have  a  President,  probably, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  any  of  the  prominent  players  for  it,  unless, 
indeed,  some  concatenation  of  cu-cumstances  may  conspire  to  make  the 
Hero  of  Mexico  the  successor  of  the  Hero  of  Buena  Vista.  But 
General  Scott  lacks  the  qualification  which  made  his  subordinate  and 
inferior  his  successful  competitor  at  the  last  nomination.  Blood  is  not 
enough  without  blacks.  He  must  bear  sable  as  well  as  gules  upon  his 
coat  armor  who  looks  to  be  saluted  suzerain  of  these  realms.  It  is  as 
essential  as  sixteen  quarters  to  qualify  the  suitor  of  a  German  princess. 
Mr.  Clay  has  been  beaten  too  often  to  leave  him  the  sorrj-  chance  of  a 
nomination.     Mr.  Webster  has  bid  high  and  paid  dearly  for  the  lying 
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promise  of  Slaveliolding  support.  The  Slaveholders  know  him  tot> 
well  to  risk  their  interests  in  his  keeping.  They  know  that  he  is  one, 
as  Junius  says  of  Wedderbum,  "  that  treachery  cannot  trust !  "  A 
man  that  has  been  bought  and  sold  all  the  days  of  his  political  life  in 
market  overt,  though  he  may  make  a  good  Slave,  is  a  very  dangerous 
master.  They  may  flatter  him  and  hold  oat  hopes  as  baits  to  lure  him 
on  to  greater  lengths  in  his  disgraceful  career ;  but  they  will  never 
consent  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  they  know,  would 
sell  them  the  day  after  his  inauguration  for  the  chance  of  a  second 
nomination.  His  scheme  of  a  Union  party  to  be  composed  of  the 
worst  portions  of  the  old  ones  has  met  with  small  favor  from  the  party 
which  is  now  predominant  in  the  nation.  The  Democratic  leaders  are 
well  content  that  Mr.  Webster  should  do  to  their  hands  the  dirty  work 
preliminary  to  the  campaign  ;  but  they  will  be  slow  to  resign  in  his: 
favor  the  "  round  and  top  of  sovereignty  "  which  has  been  the  dream 
and  the  labor  of  their  lives.  Whatever  other  evil  thino;  this  Con2;ress 
may  have  done,  we  think  we  shall  not  have  to  lay  to  its  charge  the 
elevation  of  the  Betrayer  of  the  North  to  the  Chair  of  State.  In  this 
charitable  frame  of  mind  we  part  with  this  Evil  Congress,  most 
devoutly  hoping  that  we  may  never  look  upon  its  like  again. 

The  opening  of  the  Thirty-Second  Congress  has  not  been  auspicious 
to  the  pacific  hopes  of  the  Compromisers.  At  the  preliminary  caucus 
of  the  Democratic  party,  now  largely  in  the  ascendant,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  endorse  the  Compromise  measui-es  and  to  pledge  the  party  to 
their  maintenance.  The  drift  of  the  proposition  was  discerned  and  the 
party  declined  making  a  Whig  platform  the  basis  of  their  policy  and 
dividing  the  spoils  of  oflfice,  now  almost  within  their  grasp,  with  their 
antagonists.  The  Democrats  were  well  content  to  allow  the  "WTiigs  to 
do  the  servile  work  necessary  to  pacify  the  Slaveholders,  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  sharing  with  them  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  thus 
obtained.  So  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Linn  Boyd, 
of  Kentucky,  obtained  the  Speaker's  Chair  solely  on  this  condition. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  the  same 
proposition,  as  soon  as  it  came  together.  But  his  attempts  to  push  it 
through  perfunctorily,  failed.  It  opened  the  whole  subject  to  debate, 
and  was  violently  opposed  by  the  extreme  Southern  wing,  as  well 
as  by  the  Northern  side  of  the  Senate.  It  still  drags  its  length 
slowly  along.  Whatever  its  fate  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
question  of  Slavery  vnll  still  be  the  prominent  topic  of  pubhc  and 
private  speech,  and  also,  that  the  wicked  purpose  of  the  Comproiuise, 
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—  tJie  election  of  a  Whig  President  by  Democratic  votes,  —  is  forever 
defeated. 


TriE  "Working  of  the  Compromises.     New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 

California. 

The  operation  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  due  functions  of  saving  the  Union,  has  been  the  chief 
point  of  observation  during  the  past  year.  New  Mexico  has  been  fur- 
nished, in  furtherance  of  the  plan  for  including  her  within  the  limits  of 
the  Area  of  Freedom,  with  a  staff  of  Governors,  Judges,  and  other 
officials,  almost  exclusively  from  the  Slaveholding  States.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  immigi-ation  of  Slaves  and  their  masters  into  that  Territory,  in 
the  most  flagrant  defiance  of  Mr.  Webster's  laws  of  "  Oriental  scenery 
and  physical  Geography."  The  same  is  confidently  affirmed  of  Utah, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  continual  migrations  of  Slaves  take  place 
into  California,  itself.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  affirm  what  the  result  of 
these  demonstrations  will  be,  but  it  is  too  probable  that  Slavery 
will  obtain  a  safe  foothold  in  the  two  fijst  named  Territories.  And  a 
movement  is  even  now  in  progress,  and  has  advanced  far  enough  to 
have  called  a  Convention  to  consider  it,  tlie  object  of  which  is  the 
division  of  California  into  two  Territories.  Of  these  two,  the  Southern 
would  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  ;  and  this  is, 
unquestionably,  the  design  of  the  movers  of  the  scheme.  Thus  we 
see  how  the  wily  policy  of  the  Slave  Power,  aided  by  the  treason  of 
Webster  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  has  triumphed  in  this  direction, 
over  the  hopes  and  the  just  demands  of  Freedom. 


The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

While  the  working  of  this  part  of  the  Compromise  Measures  has 
been  going  on  secretly  and  almost  unobserved  by  the  nation,  the  opera- 
tion of  that  portion  designed  to  assist  the  masters  in  the  recovery  of 
their  fugitive  Slaves,  has  necessarily  excited  a  stronger  attention. 
This  was  bringing  Slavery  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  in- 
habitants of  almost  every  part  of  the  Free  States.  The  most  hateful 
scenes  of  the  Peculiar  Institution  were  transferred  from  the  South,  and 
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enacted  in  the  streets  of  Northern  cities  and 'villages.  Peaceful  citi- 
zens, supporting  themselves  by  honest  industry,  were  seized  by  force 
or  fraud,  held  in  chains,  and  delivered  up  to  a  new  tyranny  by  the 
willing  tools  of  the  Abominable  Law.  Buildings  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  public  justice,  were  degraded  into  Slave-pens  and  barracoons. 
All  the  defences  which  the  jealous  care  of  centuries  had  reared  around 
personal  liberty,  disappeared  before  the  fell  presence  of  the  man- 
hunter.  Obedience  to  the  simplest  promptings  of  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity, was  tortured  into  misdemeanor  or  erected  into  treason.  The 
people  of  the  Free  States  found  that  then-  native  soil  was  not  merely 
no  protection  for  the  guests  who  claimed  their  hospitality,  but  was  no 
sanctuary  even  to  themselves.  These  things  could  not  but  excite  atten- 
tion and  awaken  indignation.  Black  and  disgraceful  as  have  been  the 
events  of  the  last  year,  numerous  as  have  been  the  successful  attempts 
of  the  hunters  of  men  to  recapture  their  human  prey,  with  the  aid  of 
their  official  bloodhounds,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  have  left  the 
Northern  mind  better  affected  towards  Slavery  or  the  National  Institu- 
tions which  foster  it,  than  before.  However  designed,  we  feel  assured 
that  these  horrors  have  done  much  more  towards  weakening  than 
strengthening  the  ties  which  bind  the  North  to  the  South. 


The  Rescue  of  Shadrach, 

Within  the  limits  to  which  wc  must  confine  ourselves,  we  cannot 
enter  at  large  into  details  of  all  the  cases  that  have  occurred,  or  even 
do  sufficient  justice  to  any  of  them.  Two  cases,  of  very  different  issues, 
but  which  created  the  widest  and  deepest  excitement,  occurred  in  this 
city.  On  the  Fifteenth  day  of  February,  a  colored  man,  Shadrach,  a 
waiter  in  a  coffee-liouse,  was  arrested  by  Deputy  Marslials  Riley  and 
Sawin,  under  a  warrant  from  Commissioner  George  T.  Cm-tis,  ("  fit 
body  to  fit  head  !  ")  while  engaged  in  his  honest  business.  He  was 
taken  before  the  Commissioner,  and,  after  the  case  was  opened,  it  was 
adjourned  over  for  a  few  days.  The  prisoner,  guilty  of  a  suspicion  of 
loving  liberty  better  than  Slaveiy,  was  to  be  held  in  custody  in  the 
United  States  Court  Room,  as  the  gaols  of  Massachusetts  are  still  the 
only  portion  of  her  soil  where  a  Slave  cannot  breathe.  After  the  ad- 
journment, and  while  the  court  room  was  clearing,  a  body  of  colored 
men  entered  the  room,  invited  Shadrach  to  accompany  them,  which  he 
lost  no  time  in  doing ;  and,  before  the  officials  of  the  United  States  had 
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recovered  from  their  amazement,  ho  was  put  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
An  enterprise  better  contrived  and  conducted  was  never  known.  It 
was  the  first  sign  of  spirit  that  had  been  shown  in  Boston  since  the  Tea 
was  thrown  into  the  ocean.  But  it  was  shown  to  an  un])eHeving  genera- 
tion. The  excitement  which  swelled  the  breasts  of  the  patriotic  "Re- 
tainers "  of  Mr.  Webster,  when  the  news  was  ttild,  was  terrific.  The 
newspapers  wrung  their  hands  and  bewailed  the  impending  downfall  of 
the  Republic.  The  fatal  fact  was  flashed  over  the  wires  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, with  the  agonizing  inquiry,  "  What  's  to  be  done?  "  And  the 
melancholy  response  was  returned,  that  "  Mr.  Webster  was  very  much 
mortified !  " 

The  occasion  was  one  which  seemed  to  demand  unprecedented  meas- 
ures. The  Rescue  took  place  on  Saturday.  On  Tuesday,  the  18th, 
the  President  issued  his  solemn  Proclamation,  recounting  the  frightful 
occurrence,  calling^'upon  all  well-disposed  citizens,  and  commanding  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  "  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  outrage,  to 
aid  and  assist  in  q[uelling  this  and  all  other  such  combinations,  and  to 
assist  in  recapturing  the  abovenamed  person."  Mr.  Clay  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Senate,  by  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for 
information,  though  in  the  nature  of  things  he  could  have  had  none 
that  all  did  not  possess,  through  the  telegi'aphic  despatches  to  the  news- 
papers. An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  peculiar  atrocity  of 
this  transaction  was  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Clay  and  other  Compromise 
Senators,  while  the  absurdity  of  the  attitude  of  the  Grovernment  towards 
the  Rescuers  of  Shadrach  was  well  and  wittily  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hale. 
Immediately  after.  General  Orders  came  down  from  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy  directing  the  military  and  naval  officers  to  yield  all 
practicable  assistance  in  the  event  of  such  another  insurrection.  But 
though  the  President  was  mighty,  and  the  Senate  potent,  and  the 
Heads  of  our  Army  and  Navy  powerful,  it  was  all  in  vain.  Shadrach 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  them  all.  Safe  under  the  protecting  shadow 
of  the  British  sceptre,  he  defied  them  all.  To  be  sure,  several  persons, 
Messrs.  Charles  G.  Davis,  Elizdr  Wright,  Lewis  Hayden,  John 
Scott,  Thomas  P.  Smith,  J.  P.  Coburn,  and  Robert  Morris  were 
arrested  for  the  crime  of  participating  in  this  act,  and  all  but  the  first, 
bound  over  for  trial,  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Hallett.  These  examina- 
tions created  the  warmest  interest  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  land. 
When  the  trials  came  on  in  June,  however,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  in- 
fluences, the  juries  in  the  cases  of  John  Scott  and  Lewis  IIaypen, 
Were  unable  to  agree.     The  Hon.   John  P.   Hale  and  Richard  H. 
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Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  who  were  the  Counsel  of  the  accused  in  all  these 
cases,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  zeal,  industry,  and  talent,  which 
they  brought  to  their  work. 

These  trials  were  of  the  deeper  interest  to  all  who  watch  intelligently 
tlie  bearings  and  remoter  issues  of  contemporary  events,  from  their 
being  the  first,  within  the  memory  of  most  men  on  the  stage,  in  which 
the  Government  evinced  a  strong  partizan  feeling  against  the  accused. 
The  vindication  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  most  earnestly  demanded  a 
victim.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  of  the  other  safeguards  which  the  wisdom  of  past 
time  has  sought  to  throw  around  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  when  con- 
fronted with  an  incensed  government,  were  brought  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment.  One  of  the  main  objects  which  the  assertors  of  free  gov- 
ernments have  ever  professed  to  have  in  view  has  been  the  pure  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  In  England,  especially,  the  efforts 
to  surround  the  tribunals  of  the  law  with  such  circumstances  as  should 
make  the  Judge  inaccessible  to  temptation  and  above  the  breath  of 
suspicion,  have  been  unceasing.  Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  English 
Constitutional  history  is  marked  by  these  attempts,  and  its  different 
periods  may  be  distinguished  by  them  as  the  monuments  of  its  progress. 
This  just  and  salutary  jealousy  was  inherited  by  theu*  sons,  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  danger  to  liberty  through  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Crown  over  the  Judges  was  one  main  motive-sprmg  of  the  Revolution. 
The  influence,  du-ect  and  indirect,  of  power  over  law  has  always  been 
watched  with  close  scrutiny  by  all  who  were  jealous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  inherited  or  acquired  securities  of  liberty,  or  earnest  to  achieve 
them.  The  best  of  laws  are  nugatory  when  their  administration  is  left 
at  the  mercy  of  time-serving  or  power-swayed  judges.  It  was  to  guard 
against  this  abuse  of  the  law  by  the  administrators  of  the  law  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  made  the  Trial  by  Jury  a  part  and  parcel 
of  their  institutions  wherever  they  have  transplanted  themselves.  It 
is  an  appeal,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  glosses  of  legal  ingenuity, 
the  chicanery  of  the  Bar  or  of  the  Bench,  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people,  having  the  same  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  as  its  higher  and  lower  officials, 
without  the  bias  either  might,  in  times  of  great  pohtical  pressure,  feel 
towards  the  predominant  power  in  the  State. 

Especially  is  it  in  State  trials  touching  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  citizen  that  the  sanctity  of  the  jury  should  be  most  rigidly 
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iraintained.  And  by  the  sanctity  of  the  jury  wc  mean  the  observance 
of  all  those  rules  and  formalities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  gov- 
ernment's packing  a  jury  for  its  own  ends,  and  which  secure  to  the 
party  accused,  as  far  as  human  devices  can  do  it,  a  fair  trial  by  his 
peers.  In  a  multitude  of  the  cases  between  man  and  man,  involving 
nice  questions  of  intricate  rights,  the  decision  of  a  single  competent 
judge  would  be  qviite  as  likely  to  answer  the  ends  of  exact  justice  as 
the  verdict  of  Twelve  Men  selected  by  lot  from  the  community.  But 
even  here,  the  wise  jealousy  of  the  olden  time  has  required  that  an 
u-ulearned  but  impartial  body  of  twelve  men  should  pass  upon  every 
dispute,  in  the  faith  that,  if  they  could  not  unravel  and  explain  a  tan- 
gled web  of  law  themselves,  they  could  discern  when  it  was  properly 
disentangled,  and,  if  need  were,  stand  between  Right  and  an  Arbitrary 
Judge.  But  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
British,  the  American  Necessity  of  such  an  impartial  body  in  cases 
where  the  Nation  denounces  one  of  its  members  as  a  just  object  of  its 
punishments.  Woe  to  the  Judge  that  tampers  with  this  sanction  and 
safeguard  of  personal  liberty,  —  that  liberty  which  it  is  the  first  object 
of  civil  government  to  secure  !  "  He  that  falleth  upon  this  stone 
shall  be  broken  ;  and  he  upon  whom  it  falleth  it  shall  grind  him  to 
powder." 

The  jMagistrate  who  presided  at  these  trials  won  for  himself  an  uh-= 
enviable  name  in  connection  with  the  Trial  by  Jury.  When  Erskinb 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship, 
he  took  for  the  motto  of  his  coat  of  arms  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  in  com- 
memoration of  his  memorable  victories  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  juries 
in  the  State  trials  of  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall  and  Hardy.  His  fame 
he  wisely  foresaw  would  rest  chiefly,  after  his  triumphs  of  the  forum 
had  become  a  tradition,  upon  what  he  had  done  to  interpose  the  bamer 
of  a  jury  between  angry  power  and  its  victim.  The  permanent  repu- 
tation of  Judge  Sprague  will  be  connected  with  recollections  quite  the 
opposite  of  this  —  recollections  of  his  endeavors,  happily  thus  far  fruit- 
less ones,  to  change  the  authentic  customs,  recognized  by  law,  which 
should  regulate  the  order  of  the  Jury  list,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  power- 
He  has  distinguished  himself,  as  no  Judge  has  done  before,  of  our  time 
at  least,  by  thi-owing  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
power  and  against  the  accused  parties  in  a  State  trial.  From  his  Charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  down  through  the  whole  course  of  the  two  trials  which 
have  been  had  thus  far,  before  him,  it  has  been  obvious  to  Bar,  to  Jury 
and  to  Spectator  that  he  had  pre-ordained  a  conviction,  and  that  he 
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was  employing  his  legal  acumen  and  forensic  skill  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  District  Attorney  and  his  Assistant  and  to  do  their 
work.  Though  veiled,  generally,  under  the  sauvity  and  coui'tesy  which 
mark  his  manners,  this  was  the  impression  he  conveyed  to  every 
unbiased  mind.  And  at  times  even  his  habitual  self-command  was 
hardly  enough  to  conceal  the  determined  purpose  of  his  soul  as  the 
trial  proceeded,  and  the  angry  disappointment  occasioned  by  their 
abortive  issue. 

For  some  reasons,  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  account  for,  the 
prosecuting  officers  seemed  to  have  formed  the  opinion  that  Boston  and 
certain  neighboring  towns  would  be  more  likely  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rials of  a  pliant  Jury  than  the  remoter  districts.  It  became,  conse- 
quently, theii-  wish  that  the  order  of  the  Jury  list  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  jurors  from  those  places  should  be  first  called.  Now, 
the  law  of  the  United  States  says  that  the  Jmy  in  the  U.  S.  t^ourts 
shall  be  made  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  held.  And  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
ordain  that  all  the  jurors,  from  whatever  town  they  may  come,  shall  be 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  upon  the  list.  It  would  appear,  then^ 
that  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  plainly  laid  down,  and  that  all  the 
names  returned  should  be  placed  alphabetically,  without  regard  to  the 
towns  from  which  they  came.  This  would,  obviously,  be  the  fairest 
possible  course  and  give  both  parties  an  equal  chance,  with  the  least 
possible  danger  of  the  panel  being  affected  by  the  influence  of  local 
biases.  But  Judge  Spuague  appointed  that  the  towns  should  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  by  which  course  Boston  was  sure  to  come 
first,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  jurors  from  each  town  placed  alphabetically 
under  it,  — an  arrangement  in  nowise  answering  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  And  this,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  declaration  that 
he  had  directed  the  Clerk  to  observe  the  ancient  usage,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  a  charge  of  packing  the  Jury  !  Thus 
making  an  arrangement  differing  from  the  old  one,  and  one  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  but  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  the 
Boston  Jurymen  into  the  box  ! 

And  then  when  examining  a  juror  upon  the  voir  dire,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  had  formed  or  expressed  any  opinions  incompatible 
with  the  due  performance  of  his  functions,  and  the  juror  declared  that 
"  he  had  no  feeling  in  the  case  except  such  as  sprang  from  a  general 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  everywhere,"  Judge  Sprague  ordered 
him  to  stand  aside  as  an  incompetent  Juror  !     Could  a  circumstance 
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be  imagined  which  would  express  tlie  animus  of  a  Judge  more  strongly 
than  this  ?  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  general  sympathy  with  tho 
oppressed  is  a  disqualification  to  a  juror  in  a  case  where  the  United 
States  and  Slavery  are  on  one  side,  and  a  negro  or  an  Abolitionist  on 
the  other ;  but  it  is  an  odd  decision  to  be  judicially  pronounced.  That 
Judo;e  Sprague  should  have  been  swift  to  recoonize  the  constitution- 
ality  of  the  Fugitive  Law  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
it  is  rather  singular  that  his  regard  for  his  professional  reputation 
should  not  have  made  him  hesitate  to  fortify  his  opinion  by  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  opinions  of  Judges  not  duly  reported  and  having 
no  legal  weight  whatever.  Judge  Sprague  is,  doubtless,  a  learned  as 
well  as  an  acute  lawyer,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  hesitated  to  assume 
the  whole  burden  of  that  decision.  He  has  virtually  ruled  out  tho 
single  virtue  of  a  written  Constitution,  that  it  is  unalterable  by  pre- 
scription or  custom,  or  any  power  except  that  which  created  it,  by 
arguing  from  the  practice  to  the  letter,  instead  of  compelling  the  letter 
to  inform  and  regulate  the  practice.  And  he  set  up,  dogmatically,  the 
doctrine  which  has  no  good  legal  authority,  but  which  servile  Judges 
in  all  time  have  endeavored  to  establish,  that  Juries  are  not  judges  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,  and  to  exclude  from  the  Jury-box  men 
who  would  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  law. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  detail  which  a  due  con- 
sideration of  Judge  Sprague's  conduct  would  demand,  within  our 
present  limits.  The  explanation  of  it  all,  as  we  conceive,  exposes  the 
weak  point  of  our  National  Judiciary.  Our  National  Judges  are, 
almost  of  necessity,  political  Judges.  They  are  appointed  as  the 
reward  of  partisan  services,  and  it  is  by  no  means  understood  that  the 
Bench  is  any  impediment  to  political  promotion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  made  the  vantage  ground  from  which  Ambition  may  vault  or 
climb  to  the  higher  places.  It  is  not  so  in  England.  There  a  Judge 
is  removed,  by  Public  Sentiment  and  the  acknowledged  proprieties  of 
his  position,  from  the  temptations  of  political  life.  And  eminence  at 
the  bar  is  required,  by  the  profession  and  by  the  public,  as  a  condition 
of  elevation  to  the  Bench.  How  many  of  the  U.  S.  Judges  owe  their 
elevation  to  their  successes  of  the  stump  rather  than  of  the  forum  ! 
The  claims  of  Judge  Sprague  to  his  preferment  are  certainly  sufficient. 
Besides  his  respectable  rank  at  the  bar,  he  was  one  of  those  devoted 
men  who  assisted  at  the  gi-and  service  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1835, 
for  the  propitiation  of  Slavery,  and  the  one  who  apostrophized  Wash- 
ington as  "that  Slaveholder!"     Unhappy  man,  who  condensed 
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his  iniquity  into  an  epigram  !  —  who  reduced  it  into  a  shape  the  most 
portable  and  the  most  easily  turned  against  him  !  This  act  and  the 
spirit  which  inspired  it  was  probably  the  remote  reason  why  Judge 
Sprague  is  on  the  Bench.  But  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  promo- 
tion was  his  active  agency  in  the  Convention  that  nominated  General 
Harrison,  and  in  the  campaign  that  carried  it  out.  Such  are  some  of 
the  rewards  of  patriotism  !     Republics  are  not  always  ungrateful ! 

In  November,  the  trial  of  Robert  Morris,  Esq. ,  one  of  the  few 
colored  men  who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Bai',  came  on 
and  resulted  in  a  triumphant  acquittal.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  two 
previous  ones,  no  man  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  Jury  who  had  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  Fugitive  Law,  or  who  would  not  consent  to  yield  his 
birth-right  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  facts, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Judge.  And  yet  this  was  the  result.  It  showed 
that  even  men  who  are  willing  thus  to  denude  themselves  of  their  most 
sacred  privilege  will  not  consent  to  yield  the  lesser  one  and  convict  a 
man  whom  they  do  not  think  to  be  guilty,  merely  to  gratify  Mr.  Web- 
STi^R,  Mr.  Fillmore  and  the  Unionsavers  in  general.  It  is  but  due, 
however,  to  IVIi-.  Justice  Curtis,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  to  say,  that, 
setting  aside  his  jury-catechising  and  his  vindication  of  his  monopoly  of 
the  law  (in  which  he  but  followed  the  antipathies  native  to  his  species ; 
for  what  great  Judge  was  there  ever  that  did  not  hate  a  Jury  ?)  with 
these  inconsiderable  exceptions,  his  conduct  during  the  trial  was  unex- 
ceptionable, and  his  charge  impartial.  His  conduct  in  this  particular 
honorably  contrasted  with  that  of  Judge  Sprague  on  the  previous  trials, 
who  seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  mission  to  make  good  the  forensic  short- 
comings of  the  poetical  District  Attorney.  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Dana 
well  merited  the  gi-atification  of  this  triumph  by  then-  admirable  man- 
ao;ement  of  the  defence.  Mr.  Hale's  concluding  argument  was  a 
magnificent  effort  of  forensic  eloquence,  worthy  of  Erskine  himself,  in 
the  State  Trials,  (not  more  important  in  their  issues  than  these,)  which 
have  given  him  his  historical  immortality. 

Whether  the  effect  of  this  defeat  in  their  strongest  case  will  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  other  proceedings,  by  the  Grovernment,  has 
not  yet  evolved.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  more  favorable  result  can 
be  expected  in  the  other  cases.  In  this,  eleven  of  the  Jury  were  for 
acquittal  at  the  moment  they  were  shut  up,  and  the  twelfth  did  not 
stand  out  long.  Under  these  circumstances  should  the  Government 
hold  these  indictments  over  the  heads  of  men  whom  they  cannot  expect 
to  convict,   and  subject  them  to  all  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
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preparation  for  trial,  it  will  bo  a  higli-handcd  and  outrageous  proceed- 
ing. But  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  ail  its  other  acts  in  this 
direction. 

The  City  Fathers  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  the 
avidity  witli  which  they  seized  it  to  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
liaving  taken  a  manly  and  honorable  course.  In  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  Riley,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  had  applied  to  City  Marshal 
Tukey  and  the  Mayor  for  assistance.  None  was  furnished,  as  none 
could  be  lawfully  demanded  or  employed,  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Whether  this  was  done  thi-ough  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  requisition,  or  from  a  full  understanding  of  it  and  of  their  duties 
in  the  premises,  we  cannot  say,  but  so  it  was.  A  controversy  took 
place  in  the  papers  between  these  three  functionaries,  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  Mayor  and  Marshal  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  Slavecatcher,  the  decision  of  which  can  be  of  no  imagina- 
ble importance  inasmuch  as  the  only  matter  at  issue  was  their  respec- 
tive personal  veracities.  But  the  roar  of  Pro-Slavery  rage  which  was 
reverberated  from  Washington  and  rolled  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
found  the  following  expression  in  the  action  of  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men :  — 

"  City  of  Boston.  In  Board  of  Aldermen,  Tuesday,  Feb.  18, 
1851.  Whereas,  this  Board  has  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the 
integi-ity  of  the  laws  and  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  city  have 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  forcible  rescue  and  abduction  of  a  pris- 
oner from  the  hands  of  an  ofl&eer  of  the  United  States,  who  had  him  in 
legal  custody  ;  therefore  it  is 

"  Ordered,  That  the  City  Marshal,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Mayor,  be  du'ected,  whenever  he  shall  be  properly  informed  by  a  public 
officer  of  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  that  there  is  danger  that  he 
shall  be  unlawfully  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
by  a  mob,  and  that  he  needs  his  assistance,  immediately  to  repair  to 
the  place  where  it  is  apprehended  said  riot  will  be  had,  and  there, 
faithfully  and  truly,  with  the  whole  police  force  under  his  control,  use 
the  same,  in  the  most  energetic  manner  possible,  in  support  of  the  laws, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace." 

This  order  was  subsequently  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  in  resolutions,  which,  further,  cordially  approved  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  President  and  promised  their  earnest  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  recommendations  1  This  was  the  disgraceful  attitude  in 
which  Boston  was  placed  before  the  world  by  her  constituted  aU' 
thorities  ! 
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Times  have  changed  since  Boston  was  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  world  for  her  heroic  resistance  to  tyranny.  Seventy  years  ago  she 
was  a  little  town,  in  comparison  with  her  present  dimensions,  yet  she 
would  not  submit  to  insult  from  the  constituted  authorities  set  over  her 
when  they  were  violating  what  she  esteemed  "  a  higher  law,"  and  she 
defied  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  most  powerful  empu-e  in  the 
world,  when  it  presumed  to  invade  her  rights.     Then  she  could  stand 

against  the  world ; 

. "  now  lies  she  there 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  !  " 

Now  she  is  insulted  and  spit  upon,  and  takes  it  patiently,  —  not  from 
a  Christian  spii'it  of  endurance  of  injuiies,  but  from  sheer  cowardice 
and  lack  of  manly  spuit.  Her  very  servants  mock  her,  and  she  thanks 
them  for  it.  Her  political  tyrants  cover  her  with  ignominy,  and  she 
falls  prostrate  and  blesses  them  for  the  benefaction.  If  the  action  of 
the  City  Government  and  the  general  tone  of  the  press  of  the  gi-eat  par- 
ties are  to  be  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  state  of  mind  of  this  city, 
never  were  the  members  of  a  corporate  body  of  a  more  mean  and 
abject  spu-it  than  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  spii'it  of  the  time-serving 
,  corporations  of  England,  which  made  haste  to  substitute  the  name  of 
WilHam  of  Orange  for  that  of  James  II.,  in  their  servile  addresses, 
rise  into  magnanimity  and  elevation  of  soul,  compared  with  theirs. 

Does  Boston  deserve  this  or  not  ?  Do  these  sneaking  time-servers 
fitly  represent  her,  or  do  they  not  ?  We  are  afraid  they  do  represent 
what  the  Friends  might  call  "the  Weight"  of  the  city.  That  the 
wealth  and  boastful  piety  of  Boston  think  they  cannot  be  kicked 
too  much,  provided  it  be  by  the  foot  of  Slaveholders  or  their  tools. 
But  we  draw  this  encouragement  from  it  all,  that  there  must  be  a 
strong  under-cm-rent  of  wholesome  feeling  setting  in  the  opposite  du-ec- 
tion,  that  makes  Washingion  and  Boston  feel  these  demonstrations  to 
be  necessary.  The  more  sensible  of  the  Slave  Senators  evidently 
place  no  confidence  in  all  the  protestations  of  Northern  men.  They 
know  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  is  against  the  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Bill ;  and  they  know,  too,  that  what  Sir.  Hale  said  in 
that  debate  is  confirmed  by  all  histoiy,  and  by  none  more  than  that  of 
the  Slaveholding  States  ;  "  no  law,  when  it  has  not  the  moral  support 
of  the  people,  whether  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Louisiana,  can  be  en- 
forced." Boston  is  degraded  as  low  as  servile  prints  and  time-serving 
functionaries  can  thrust  her ;  but  there  may  yet  be  righteous  men 
enough  found  in  her  to  save  her  from  final  and  utter  Eeprobation. 
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The  Sims  Case. 


An  opportunity  was  but  too  soon  afforded  to  the  City  Gcvernracnt 
of  Boston  to  pi"ove  tlie  sincerity  of  its  Slavccatching  loyalty,  —  of 
which  it  availed  itself  eagerly.  The  month  of  April,  1851,  will  bo 
ever  memorable,  or  infamous,  in  the  annals  of  the  City  as  the  date 
of  the  first  return  of  a  Fugitive  Slave  under  the  new  law,  from  New 
England.  On  the  night  of  Thursda}^  the  third  of  that  month,  a  col- 
ored man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Sims,  who  had  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  for  three  or  four  weeks,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
Commissioner  Curtis.  Tlie  arrest  was  made  by  two  Police  oiEcers, 
by  the  direction  of  City  Marshal  Tukey.  This  work,  of  course,  was 
in  no  respect  within  the  scope  of  their  official  duties,  even  if  it  did  not 
conic  within  the  purview  of  tjie  Latimer  Law  forbidding  all  State  offi- 
cers from  taking  part  in  the  arrest  of  a  Slave.  The  defence  which 
Marshal  Tukey  made  of  himself  before  the  Committee  raised  by  the 
Senate  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  was,  that  he  directed  his  officers  to 
make  the  arrest  under  the  instructions  of  the  Mayor .  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city,  the  United  States  Marshals  being  such  bunglers  at 
their  trade  that  they  could  not  catch  their  Slave  without  exciting  a 
riot !  Sims  defended  himself  and  stabbed  the  officer  somewhat  severely, 
and  would  probably  have  made  a  moi'e  serious  resistance  had  he  known 
that  he  was  arrested  as  a  Slave.  The  pretence  of  the  arrest  was  that 
he  was  making  a  disturbance  in  the  street,  and  persons  asking  why  he 
was  in  custody  were  told  that  it  was  for  theft.  Thus  the  very  fii'st 
steps  in  the  process  were  marked  by  illegality  and  falsehood.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  Court  House  and  kept  under  guard  during  the  night, 
in  the  Grand  Juiy  Room.  The  intelligence  got  abroad,  however,  and 
a  strong  excitement  pervaded  the  city.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
the  examination  would  be  proceeded  with  forthwith  and  the  certificate 
granted,  without  giving  the  prisoner  the  chance  of  a  hearing,  —  a 
course  which  would  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  the 
s]}irit  of  the  Fugitive  Law.  For  making  an  inquiry  to  this  effect  of 
Hiley,  one  of  the  chief  bloodhounds  on  this  scent,  the  Hon.  Samuel 
E.  Sewall  was  given  into  custody  by  that  dog  in  office  and  actually 
committed  for  a  brief  space  to  the  watch-house  !  So  supreme  were 
tlic  minions  of  tlie  Slave  Power  for  tliat  season  ! 

During  tlie  ni<i;ht  IVIarshal  Tukey  had   surrounded   the  Court  House 
with  a  heavy  chain,  and  put  the  whole  Police  force  on  duty  to  ecmtinue 
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and  end  the  work  he  bad  begun  the  day  before.  The  insolence  of  TukeV 
and  his  myrmidons  was  beyond  imagination.  They  compelled  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  creep  under  the  chain  in  their  way  to 
the  Bench^  and  so  loyal  were  those  Magistrates  to  the  dominant  power 
that  they  submitted  without  a  murmur.  Chief  Justice  Wells  of  the 
Common  Pleas  instituted  an  impiry  into  the  cause  of  this  obstruction, 
and  would^  perhaps,  have  taken  measures  to  abate  the  nuisance,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  submission  of  the  higher  Court.  All  the  mercy  he 
could  obtain  from  the  omnipotent  Tukey  was  that  the  chains  should  be 
raised  so  that  he  could  pass  under  them  without  stooping,  and  that 
persons  wishing  to  attend  his  Court  should  have  permission  to  do  so  1 
Notwithstanding  this  gracious  consent  of  the  Autocrat  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  many  persons  were  turned  back  and  prevented  from  attend- 
ing the  Courts  of  Law.  In  the  morning  the  examination  took  place 
before  Commissioner  Curtis,  an  obscure  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Setii 
J.  Thomas  acting  as  Counsel  for  the  claimant.  Charles  Gr.  Loring, 
Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  the  very  first  eminence,  (who  is  believed  to  have 
refused  more  than  one  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,)  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. ,  volunteered  their  services  and  conducted 
the  case  of  the  prisoner,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sewall,  with  a  most 
honorable  zeal  as  well  as  with  great  skill  and  acumen.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed,  however,  that  the  insignificant  individual  who  was 
found  ready  to  disgrace  an  honorable  profession  by  prostituting  himself 
to  the  purposes  of  Slavecatching,  had  the  advice  and  counsel,  secretly, 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Whig  counsellors,  who  were  well  content 
to  assist  at  the  beneficent  work  provided  that  their  left  hand  knew  not 
what  their  right  hand  did. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  cvidenee  that  was  produced  to 
prove  that  Sims  belonged  not  to  himself,  but  to  one  James  Potter,  of 
Georgia.  It  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  Commissioner,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  seal  the  fate  of  poor  Sims.  The  Constitution- 
ality of  the  Fugitive  Law  was  argued  with  gi-eat  ability  by  Messrs. 
LoRiNG  and  Rantoul  ;  but,  of  course,  ruled  to  be  sufilcient  by  the 
Commissioner.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  case  by  Habeas 
Corpus  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  was  peremptorily  and 
somewhat  crustily  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  State  Courts  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  Did  those  learned  judges  mean  to  affirm 
that  no  law  can  be  passed  by  Congress  of  the  constitutionality  of  which 
they  will  take  notice  ?  Their  predecessors  had  no  difficulty  in  constru- 
ing the  Constitution  according  to  their  views  of  its  true  intent,  when 
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President  Madison  undertook  to  order  tlio  militia  of  Massachusetts  to 
march  out  of  the  State  during  the  war  of  181'2.  Suppose  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  inflicting  fine  and  iniprlsonnicnt  on  all  persons  deny- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  all  the  Unitarian  ministers  in  Bos- 
ton should  be  arrested  under  it,  would  the  Supremo  Court  refuse  them 
their  Habeas  Corpus  ?  And  yet  many  jurists,  some  not  less  eminent 
than  the  Massachusetts  judges,  regard  the  law  under  which  Sims  is 
restrained  of  his  liberty  to  be  as  grossly  unconstitutional  and  void  of 
legal  obligation,  as  the  case  supposed,  or  any  other  supposable  one. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  Bench,  they  beg  the  entire  question 
•when  they  assume  an  act  of  Congress  operating  upon  a  person  within 
the  peace  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  constitutional.  That  is  the  very 
question  to  settle  which  the  Writ  is  asked;  but  '' inter  ar ma  leges 
silent,''''  as  also,  "  voluntas  principis  lex  est."  When  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice sits  in  fetters,  surrounded  by  an  armed  body  of  men  not  amenable 
to  it,  and  especially  whcii  the  thing  asked  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Prince  of  the  land,  the  ancient  and  prescriptive  safeguards 
of  personal  liberty  must  of  course  give  way. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Supreme  Judges  thought  better  of  their 
action,  and  determined  to  hear  cause  shown  for  the  granting  of  the 
writ.  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  7th,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
and  Rantoul,  argued  the  point  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Rantoul's 
argument  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  an  effort  of  the 
very  highest  order.  It  was  of  no  avail,  however,  for  the  application 
was  unanimously  refused. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  Sims  from  the  imminent  peril  in 
which  he  stood,  by  procuring  a  process  against  him  for  his  assault  on 
officer  Butman,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  This  movement  was  anticipated 
by  the  United  States  Marshal,  (Charles  Devens,)  who  obtained  a  war- 
rant from  a  United  States  Commissioner  against  him  for  this  act,  with 
the  design  of  frustrating  any  attempt  to  obtain  State  process,  without  any 
intention  of  actually  enforcing  it.  On  Thursday  morning  an  attempt 
was  made  to  baffle  this  scheme,  by  an  application  to  Judge  Si'KAGUE 
for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  Marshal  refused  to  bring 
Sims  before  a  Commissioner  for  trial,  while  he  held  a  warrant  against 
him.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  application  was  refused.  The 
same  evening  the  same  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury 
and  was  gi-anted,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  Writ  of  Common  Right. 
The  hearing  was  had  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  11th,  and  the  application 
was  supported  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sewall,  and 
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resisted,  on  behalf  of  the  Marshal,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  since 
rewarded  for  this  and  other  meritorious  acts,  to  be  successor  to  Judge 
Woodbury,  and  finally  refused,  chiefly  on  technical  grounds. 

Before  this  decision  of  Judge  Woodbury,  the  fate  of  poor  Sims  was 
sealed.  On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  Commissioner  Curtis  pro- 
nounced his  opinion  overruling  the  objections  to  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  law,  and  particularly  to  those  raised  as  to  his  own  competency, 
as  a  Commissioner,  to  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  declaring  the 
claim  to  Sims  sufficiently  made  out.  He  therefore  signed  the  Certifi- 
cate which  doomed  that  unhappy  wretch  to  be  consigned  again  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  master,  of  whose  vindictiveness  he  had  already  had 
but  too  true  a  foretaste,  in  these  proceedings  for  his  recapture.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  transaction,  the  greatest  apprehensions  seemed  to 
be  entertained  of  a  forcible  rescue.  By  the  request  of  Mayor  Bigelow, 
companies  of  the  Boston  Brigade,  (thence  appropriately  styled  the 
"  Sims  Brigade")  were  detailed  every  night  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
break. And,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  Faneuil  Hall  was  selected  for 
the  bivouaek  of  these  shop-boys  turned  Slavecatchers  I  The  manner 
in  which  Sims  was  to  be  taken  back,  too,  was  kept  a  profound  mystery, 
and  various  contradictory  reports  were  spread  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tracting any  plans  which  might  have  been  entertained  for  a  forcible 
rescue.  It  is  believed  that  the  wish  of  the  owner  of  Sims  was  that  he 
should  be  ean-ied  in  triumph  through  the  Free  States,  as  a  proof  that 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  could  be  executed  in  New  England.  If  this 
were  so,  the  United  States  and  City  Marshals,  and  the  other  miscreants 
engaged  in  this  dirty  business,  did  not  think  such  a  course  expedient. 
About  five  o'clock  on  Satui-day  morning,  the  victim  of  Republican 
Slavery  was  taken  from  his  cell  in  the  part  of  the  Court  House  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States,  and  marched  in  the  most  direct  line  possible 
to  the  Long  Wharf,  where  the  Acorn,  a  vessel  fitly  owned  by  JOHN 
H.  PEARSON,  of  kidnapping  memory,  was  moored.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  earlier  the  body  of  Boston  Slavecatchers  were  under  drill. 
Sims  was  brought  out  by  a  guard  detailed  for  the  purpose,  headed  by 
Marshal  Tukey,  and  placed  iu  a  hollow  square  of  some  three  hundred 
policemen,  armed  with  hangers  furnished  by  the  United  States.  Mayor 
Bigelow  formed  a  part  of  the  escort.  The  Sims  Brigade  were  under 
arms  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  readiness  against  any  hostile  demonstration, 
and,  it  was  said,  were  loudly  indignant  at  the  work  being  done  without 
their  active  assistance.  But  as  it  was,  they  had  to  slink  liehind  tbcir 
counters  the  next  morning,  robbed  of  the  laurels  of  this  campaign. 
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Only  a  small  number,  chiefly  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  who  had 
been  watching  for  what  was  to  come  to  pass,  through  the  niglit,  were 
present  as  spectators.  The  silence  of  the  stealthy  march  was  unbroken, 
excepting  by  occasional  cries  of  "  Shame  "  from  the  bystanders.  Ar- 
rived at  the  vessel,  Sims  was  carried  on  board.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  deck,  a  voice  cried  aloud,  "  Sims,  preach  Liberty  to  the  Slaves !  " 
upon  which  he  was  conveyed  below,  the  steam  tug  immediately  got  up 
her  steam,  and  the  Acorn  was  humcd  down  the  harbor.  And  thus 
ended,  as  far  as  her  magistracy  is  concerned,  the  most  disgraceful 
scene  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

During  the  progress  of  these  infamous  proceedings,  there  were  not 
wanting  acts  and  words  of  earnest  pi'otest  against  them.     The  Vigi- 
lance Committee  were  unwearied,  night  and  day,  in  then-  consultations 
and  their  efforts.     No  possibility  of  delay  or  deliverance  escaped  them. 
The  skill  and  devotion  of  his  counsel  we  have  recorded.     On  the  day 
after  the  arrest,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  Common,  and  ad- 
dressed with  great  power  by  Wendell  Phillips.     It  adjourned  to  the 
Tremont  Tempje,  for  an  evening  session,  and  was  addi-essed  by  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  Mr.  List,  and  others.     No  little  of  the  wholesome 
agitation  which  prevailed  the  next  week  should  be  attributed  to  these 
timely  meetings.      On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  a  Convention,   previously 
called,  was  held  in  the  same  place,  of  all  persons  opposed  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.     The  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  multi- 
tudes had  to  go  away  empty.     The  Hon.  Horace  Mann  presided,  and 
initiated  the  proceedings  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech.     The 
Hon.  Messrs.  John  Gt.  Palfrey,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Anson  Bur- 
LiNGAME,  John  C.   Park,  Rodney  French,  and   Henry  Wilson, 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Ellis,  Remond,  Higginson,  and  others,  addressed  the 
meeting  with  great  effect.     The  resolutions,-  though  not  above  Anti- 
Slavery  criticism,  inasmuch  as  they  admitted,  by  implication,  that  a 
man  might  be  "  chano;ed  from  a  freeman  into  a  Slave,"  by  the  "  verdict 
of  his  peers,"  and  by  "  due   process  of  law,"  were,  nevertheless,  sig- 
nificantly emphatic,  proceeding  from  the  quarter  they  did.     The  two 
last  resolutions  could  not  have  been  bettered  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  impossible  to  aid  by  word  or  deed,  in  remand- 
ing a  Fugitive  Slave  to  bondage,  without  aiding  to  rob  him  of  an 
inalienable  right,  without  participating  in  the  act  of  holding  him  in 
Slavery,  and  thus,  without  sinning  against  Christian  light  and  against 
God. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  recapture 
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and  return  of  persons  claimed  as  Fugitive  Slaves  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately and  forever  repealed." 

In  the  evening  a  distinct  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Channing,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  On  Friday,  also,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  understood  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
would  be  given,  there  was  a  numerously  attended  meeting  in  the 
Temple,  and  on  the  fatal  Saturday  one  was  held  in  Washingtonian  Hall, 
which  was  crowded,  and  addressed  by  Messrs.  Garrison,  Phillips, 
QuiNCY,  and  many  others.  On  that  day  the  bells  of  the  churches  in 
Lynn,  Waltham,  Newton,  Plymouth,  and  other  places  were  tolled,  as 
a  mourning  memoriiil  of  the  glory  that  had  departed  from  Massachu- 
setts. Public  meetings  were  held  in  Lynn,  Chelsea,  and  in  many 
other  places,  in  which  the  atrocities  we  have  but  imperfectly  sketched 
and  their  perpetrators  were  denounced  as  they  deserved. 

The  Legislature  being  ui  session  at  this  time,  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Senate  by  a  petition  of  Sims,  setting  forth  the  cn-cumstances 
of  his  case,  the  denal  of  his  Habeas  Corpus,  &c.,  which  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Keyes,  of  Norfolk.  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate, 
but  to  no  immediate  result.  On  Wednesday,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, of  Essex,  the  following  orders  were  passed  :  — 

"  Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Robinson,  Wood  of  Plymouth,  Kuhn, 
Keyes  and  Griswold,  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  whether  the  freedom 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth  is  endangered,  through 
the  remissness  of  any  officers  thereof,  or  if  any  officer  has  refused  or 
neglected  to  serve  any  process  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  as 
a  criminal,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  same  Committee  inquire  if  any  law  for  the 
security  of  personal  liberty  has  recently  been  violated  by  officers  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  or  by  officers  of  the  Commonwealth,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  said  city,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers." 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  Committee  held  numerous  sessions 
and  examined  many  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Commissioner  Curtis, 
Mayor  Bigelow,  Marshal  Tukey,  Sheriff  Eveleth,  Benjamin  F, 
Hallett,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  prevarications,  evasions  and  inso- 
lence of  some  of  these  witnesses,  a  large  amount  of  facts  was  elicited, 
the  substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  a  very  clear  and  well  written 
Report,  setting  forth  the  ipanner  in  which  the  laws  of  the  State  had 
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been  violated  by  the  Sheriff,  his  Deputy,  the  Mayor,  City  IMarshal  and 
his  uiulerlings,  and  conehuling  with  tlie  following  draughts  of  laws, 
which,  we  regret  to  say  fixiled  of  an  enactment :  — 

"  Bill  to  Punish  Disobedience  of  the  Laws  hy  Public  Officers. 

"  The  prohibition  of  the  2d  section  of  the  Act  further  to  protect 
Personal  Liberty,  passed  March  24,  1843,  shall  be  extended  to  all 
persons  holding  any  office  created  or  existing  under  any  statute  of  this 
Commonwealth  ;  and  every  such  jierson  transgi-essiug  the  prohibitions 
thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  SlOO,  with  costs  of  suit  —  to 
bo  recovered  by  indictment  or  information,  or  by  action  of  debt  on  the 
part  of  any  person  authorized  to  sue  for  the  same. 

"  An  Act  Concerning  Calling  Out  the  Militia. 

"  During  any  session  of  the  Legislature,  or  Executive  Council,  or 
wlienever  the  Grovernor  is  in  the  city,  the  power  of  the  Mayor  of  said 
city  to  call  out  the  Militia  is  suspended,  and  vested  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

These  transactions  could  not  fail  to  excite  an  intense  interest,  all 
over  the  country.  At  the  North  the  servile  presses,  which  rejoice  in 
being  the  echoes  of  the  Slavedrivers,  exulted  over  them,  while  the 
better  sort  of  all  parties  condemned  their  form,  if  not  their  substance. 
At  the  South  the  Union  Whig  papers,  which  were  desii'ous  of  making 
out  as  good  a  case  as  they  could  in  favor  of  their  Northern  allies,  were 
content  to  accept  this  action  as  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 
But  the  more  impartial  among  the  Slavery  Journals  scouted  the  idea 
that  the  return  of  a  Slave  by  military  force  and  unusual  methods,  at  a 
cost  many  times  exceeding  his  value,  was  in  any  proper  sense  a  satis- 
faction of  the  spirit  of  the  Statute.  The  whole  country  rung  with  the 
discussion  to  which  this  outrage  gave  rise,  and  it  cannot  be  but  that 
many  must  have  had  their  thoughts  directed  to  tliis  matter  as  they 
had  never  before  been.  The  emphatic  rebuke  of  England,  too,  came 
to  our  ears  as  soon  as  it  could  sweep  over  the  Atlantic,  and  should 
have  made  them  tingle,  had  there  been  any  natural  sensibility  left  in 
them.  Deeply  as  we  regret  the  fate  of  the  miserable  Sims,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  his  hard  case  has  been  the  means  of  sowino;  grood  seed 
in  many  hearts.  Though  his  demoniacal  master  has  refused  to  take 
twice  his  value,  in  order  that  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him, 
(although  he  is  endorsed  as  a  pious  man  by  the  religious  press  !)  we 
think  his  example  will  be  felt  among  his  fellow-Slaves.  At  the  last 
accounts  we  had  of  him,  after  the  usual  flogging,  he  was  still  kept  in 
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gaol,  until  he  would  consent  to  falsify  Lis  conscience  by  expressing 
sorrow  for  Lis  Lonorable  act  of  escaj^e.  We  Lave  already  Leard  of 
Henry  Long  as  a  maker  of  miscLief  amons;  Slaves.  We  cannot  but 
Lope  tLat  tLis  conduct  of  Sims  will  spread  tLe  knowledge  of  useful 
trutLs  among  Lis  fellows.  May  every  reclaimed  Fugitive  be  an  Apostle 
of  Liberty,  teacLiug  Lis  companions  in  misery  tLat  tLere  is  a  land 
wLere  no  Slave  can  breatLe,  pointing  out  tbe  constellation  wLicL  rains 
down  tLe  sweet  influences  of  Freedom,  and  sLowing  tLat  tLose  doctrines 
of  equal  rigLts  witL  wLicL  tLe  air  is  fulsome,  are  as  mucL  tLe  birtL- 
rigLt  of  tLe  black  man  as  of  tLe  wLite.  In  tLis  manner  tLe  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  may  be  tLe  means  of  sending  laborers  into  a  vineyard  tLat 
tLeir  masters  wot  not  of,  and  of  Lastening  a  vintage  tLat  tLey  look 
not  for. 

Other  Extraditions  of  Slaves. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  detail  tLe  Slave  cases  wLicL  Lav© 
disLonored  otLer  portions  of  tLe  country  in  anytLing  like  tLe  detail 
we  Lave  tLougLt  due  to  our  own.  TLe  greatest  part  of  tLese  occurred 
in  tLe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  wLicL,  from  its  position  bordering  on 
Maryland,  is  necessarily  tLe  most  exposed  to  tLese  Lorrors.  We  Lave 
tLe  less  reason  to  regret  tLe  narrowness  of  our  limits  on  tLis  account, 
inasmucL  as  tLe  last  Annual  Report  of  tLe  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  a  document  compiled  witL  mucL  care  and  cLaracterized  by 
great  ability,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  tLem,  to  wLicL  we  refer 
our  readers.  It  states  tLat  up  to  tLe  time  of  tLe  meeting  of  tLe  Society, 
October  7tL,  less  tLan  a  year  from  tLe  first  arrest,  twenty-six  vic- 
tims Lave  been  delivered  over  to  tbeir  tormentors,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  wLom  tLe  swiftest  of  Judges  and  Commissioners  could 
not  Lelp  discLarging  for  want  of  sufiicient  evidence  of  tLeir  condition. 
PerLaps  tLe  most  sLocking  case,  and  tLe  one  tLat  tLe  most  fully  illus- 
trates tLe  Lorrible  possibilities  of  tLe  Slave  Law  was  tLat  of  Hannah 
Dellam,  wLo  was  brougLt  before  Judge  Kane  in  PLiladelpLia,  on  tLe 
lOtL  of  MarcL.  SLe  was  in  tLat  condition  to  wLicL  tLe  Common  Law 
extends  its  mercy  even  in  tLe  case  of  a  murderess,  so  tLat  tLe  life  of 
tLe  innocent  may  not  be  taken  witL  tLat  of  tLe  guilty.  AltLougL  a 
precedent  was  cited  by  Ler  counsel,  directly  in  point,  tLis  wicked 
Judge  was  as  deaf  to  law  as  to  Lumanity.  He  even  prolonged  tLe 
session  of  Lis  Court  late  into  tLe  nigLt  in  order  to  guard  against  tLe 
danger  of  a  cLild  being  born  free  in  Pennsylvania  instead  of  being 
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born  a  Slave  in  jMaryland  !  Such  a  wretch  will  be  remembered  by 
History  only  to  bo  ranked  with  the  judicial  monsters  whose  names  are 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  posterity. 

Towards  the  close  of  August  a  colored  man  of  the  name  of  John 
BoLDiNG,  was  arrested  in  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  by  Marshal  Tall- 
MADGE,  as  a  Fugitive  from  labor  in  Columbia,  S.  C  He  was  a  young 
man,  recently  married,  supporting  himself  and  his  family  reputably 
as  a  tailor.  He  was  hurried  to  New  York  and  his  examination  pro- 
ceeded with  incontinently  before  Commissioner  Nelson,  one  or  two 
attempts  to  bring  him  before  the  State  tribunals  by  Habeas  Corpus 
having  failed.  Mr.  George  Wood,  the  Father  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Slavecatchers,  appeared  for  the 
claimant,  and  Messrs.  E.  D.  Culver  and  F.  H.  Upton  for  the  pris- 
oner. The  defence  mainly  turned  '  upon  the  question  of  race,  it  being 
maintained  that  he  was  of  Indian  descent,  and  so  not  lawfully  a  Slave. 
The  trial  lasted  for  five  days  and  created  a  very  strong  interest,  even 
in  New  York,  by  the  peculiar  hardships  of  the  case.  The  Commis- 
sioner, however,  decided  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  on  to  Columbia 
tinder  charge  of  a  posse  of  United  States  ofiicers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  JiJaJor  Tallmadge,  the  brother  of  the  Marshal,  unworthy  sons  of 
the  gallant  Major  Tallmadge  of  the  Kevolutionary  army,  who  little 
thought  what  disgraceful  consequences  would  follow  the  success  of  that 
struggle,  dishonormg  alike  his  country  and  his  blood. 

So  sti'ong,  however,  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  case  that  the 
sum  demanded  by  the  agent  of  the  owners,  with  enough  added  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  recapture,  was  easily  raised.  But  the  agent  de- 
manded that  not  a  jot  should  be  abated  from  his  due  pound  of  flesh,  but 
that  the  captive  should  be  first  taken  back  to  Columbia  in  triumph  and 
restored  from  thence.  This  insulting  condition,  though  not  without 
some  reluctance,  was  submitted  to.  But  it  was  with  difiiculty  complied 
with,  although  the  owners  evinced  a  laudable  deshe  to  perform  a  con- 
tract by  which  they  would  be  largely  the  gamers.  On  the  an-ival  of 
BoLDiNG  at  Columbia,  the  authorities  took  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  owners,  disregarding  the  favorite  maxim  of  Slavery,  that  a  man 
may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  shut  him  up  in  gaol,  and  forbid  his 
being  returned  to  New  York.  And  it  was  only  after  a  considerable 
time,  and  by  means  of  a  pretended  sale  out  of  the  State,  that  he  was  at 
leno^th  circuitously  restored  to  his  home  and  his  famQy. 

About  the  same  time  a  man  named  Daniel  Davis  was  arrested  in 
Buffalo,  under  cu-cumstances  of  gi-eat  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
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ant,  who  inflicted  a  blow  which  rendered  the  man  nearly  insensible 
during  his  examination.  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  in 
his  behalf,  Commissioner  Smith,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  where  Ingraham,  Curtis,  Macallister,  and  Nelson 
shine  resplendent,  with  all  alacrity  signed  the  certificate  which  was  the 
Death- Warrant  of  his  liberty.  While  under  this  process,  Daniel  was 
induced,  doubtless  by  representations  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
him  on  his  return  to  Kentucky,  looking  upon  his  case  as  utterly  hope- 
less where  he  was,  to  write  a  letter  expressive  of  his  sorrow  for  having 
run  away,  and  of  his  great  desire  to  be  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
the  Patriarchal  Institution.  Great  was  the  glee  of  the  political  and 
religious  papers  over  this  document,  from  which  they  inferred  that 
Daniel  was  not  only  a  man  of  unimpeachable  taste,  but  of  a  rare 
intellectual  development.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  permanent 
reputation  his  case  was  brought  before  Judge  Conklin,  of  the  Second 
District  of  New  York,  at  Auburn.  After  a  full  hearing,  this  IMagis- 
trate  discharged  Davis  on  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  law  of  1850 
was  not  retrospective  and  that,  Davis  having  escaped  previous  to  its 
enactment,  he  could  not  be  reclauned  under  it.  No  sooner  was  he  at 
liberty  than  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Victoria, 
with  all  despatch,  leaving  his  reverend  and  honorable  admirers  in  the 
lurch. 

Besides  the  numerous  instances  in  which  Slaves  have  been  returned 
to  their  masters  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  persons  claimed  were  discharged  for  various  reasons,  the  instances 
of  kidnapping  have  been  very  numerous,  particularly  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.     The  multiplication  of  this  crime  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  vicious  public  sentiment  generated  or  fostered 
by  the  immoral  arguments  of  priests  and  politicians  in  defence  of  the 
Slavecatching  law.     There  is,  certainly,  no  just  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  seizing  and  selling  into  Slavery  a  man  born  free,  and  the 
seizing  and  returning  to  Slavery  a  man  who  has  escaped  from  it.     In 
the  sight  of  God  and  of  all  good  men,  the  acts  are  morally  identical. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  in  the  eyes  of  bad  men  the  one  should 
seem  to  be  as  innocent  and  proper  a  business  as  the  other.     Kidnapping 
is  as  essential  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  this  country, 
as  the  Foreign  Slave  trade  is  of  Slavery  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.     The  latest 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  most  horrible  in  its  attendant  circumstances.    A 
short  time  since  a  colored  girl,  known  to  be  free,  was  seized  by  Thomas 
McCreary  of  Elkton,  Maryland,   and  an  assistant,   in  the  house  of 
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Josepii  C.  iMiLLER  of  West  Nottingham  township,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Miller  and  some  of  his  neiglibors  pursticd  the 
kidna]ipor8,  and  found  the  girl  in  Baltimore.  A  charge  of  kidna^jping 
was  made  against  McCreary,  and  while  it  was  pending  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  friends  proceeded  homeward  hy  the  railway.  When  his  party 
arrived  at  his  home,  it  was  found  that  he  was  missing.  Search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  hanging  from  a  tree,  under  circumstances, 
which,  apai-t  from  his  excellent  private  character,  forbid  the  hypothesis 
of  suicide.  It  is  believed,  -where  the  facts  are  best  known,  that  he 
was  decoyed  out  of  the  train  and  murdered,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
his  testimony  out  of  the  case.  Subsequently,  McCreary  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  poor  giid  delivered  up  to  Slavery.  JMurder  is,  surely, 
a  fit  concomitant  of  kidnapping.  The  lesser  crime  may  well  be  called 
in  to  help  or  to  hide  the  greater. 

It  is  but  just  to  record,  however,  that  there  has  been  one  instance  in 
which  condign  justice  was  dealt  out  to  kidnappers  in  Philadelphia. 
Last  March,  George  F.  Alberti  and  James  F.  Price  were  tried  fur 
the  crime  of  kidnapping  a  colored  child  and  selling  it  into  Slavery. 
They  had  decoyed  the  mother,  who  was  claimed  as  the  Slave  of  one 
Mitchell,  of  Maryland,  and  her  child  to  Philadeljihia,  and  thence 
carried  them  into  hopeless  Slavery.  As  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  infant,  it  having  been  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
indictment  was  only  for  kidnapping  him.  They  were  convicted,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  Alberti  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment,  and 
Price  to  eight,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Mitchell,  the  Maryland 
Slaveholder,  for  whose  behoof  this  crime  was  committed,  was  indicted, 
and  a  requisition  made  upon  the  Governor  of  Maiyland  for  his  surren- 
der. But  it  was  refused,  though  clearly  a  Constitutional  demand,  on 
the  ground  that  the  issue  of  a  Slave  woman,  wherever  born,  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  she  had  fled.  This  course  of  Gov. 
Lowe,  of  Maryland,  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  that  State,  which  also  appropriated  funds  for  carrying 
the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  movement 
has  also  been  lately  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Alberti  and  Price.  And  detestable  as  is  the  guilt  of 
those  miscreants,  and  deserved  as  may  be  their  punishment,  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  sinners  in  any  degi-ee  above  the  Judges,  Commissioners, 
3Iarshals,  Mayors,  Union  Safety  Committeemen,  and  all  persons  what- 
soever, that  have  had  any  part  in  the  rendition  of  any  Slave,  under 
the  law  of  1850. 
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The  Christiana  Affair. 

The  labors  of  tlie  Slavecatchers,  however,  in  theu'  vocation,  though 
so  frequently  successful,  met  with  two  signal  and  memorable  defeats. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  Edward  Gorsucii,  of  Maryland,  his  son, 
DiCKERSON  GrORsuCH,  with  a  party  of  friends  and  a  United  States 
officer,  named  Kline,  who  bore  the  warrant  of  Commissioner  Ingra- 
ham,  made  their  appearance  in  a  neighborhood  near  Christiana,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  in  pursuit  of  a  Slave.  They  lay  in  wait  for 
their  prey  near  the  house  of  William  Parker,  a  colored  man.  When 
discovered  and  challenged,  they  approached  the  house,  and  GtORSUch 
demanded  his  Slave.  It  was  denied  that  he  was  there.  High 
words  ensued,  and  two  shots  were  fired  by  the  assailants  at  the  house. 
The  alarm  was  then  given  by  blowing  a  horn,  and  the  neighborhood 
roused.  A  party  of  colored  men,  from  thirty  to  fifty  strong,  most  of 
them  armed  in  some  way,  were  before  long  on  the  ground.  Castner 
Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis,  both  white  men  and  Friends,  rode  up 
before  the  engagement  began  and  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed  by 
persuading  both  parties  to  disperse  peaceably.  Kline,  the  Deputy 
Marshal,  ordered  them  to  join  the  posse,  which  they,  of  course,  refused 
to  do,  but  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his  men 
for  their  own  safety.  This  he  finally  did,  as  far  as  he  personally  was 
concerned,  when  satisfied  that  there  was  actual  danger  of  bloody  re- 
sistance. Gorsuch,  however,  and  his  party  persisted  in  their  attempt, 
and  he  and  two  of  his  party  fired  on  the  colored  men,  who  returned 
the  fire  with  deadly  effect  GrORSucii  was  killed  on  the  spot,  his  son 
severely,  though  not  mortally,  wounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  put 
to  flight.  The  dead  and  wounded  were  cared  for  by  the  neighbors, 
mostly  Friends  and  Abolitionists.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  Slave,  for  the  capture  of  whom  this  enterprise  was  undertaken, 
made  his  escape  and  reached  a  land  of  safety. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  news  of  this  adventure  soon  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  created  an  intense  excitement.  Judge  Gtrier  denounced 
the  act  from  the  Bench  as  one  of  Treason.  A  party  of  marines  were 
ordered  to  the  ground  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won.  United  States  Marshal  Roberts,  Commissioner  In- 
graham,  United  States  District  Attorney  Ashmead,  with  a  strong  body 
of  police,  accompanied  them,  and  kept  the  seat  of  war  under  a  kind  of 
martial  law  for  several  days.     The  country  was  scoured,  houses  ran- 
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sacked,  and  about  tliirty  arrests  made.  Among  those  arrested  -were 
Castxer  Haxway  aiul  Ki-i.jau  Lewis,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
eudeavormg  to  prevent  the  efFasion  of  blood.  The  prisoners  were 
brought  to  Philadelphia,  examined  before  a  Commissioner,  and  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  High  Treason.  At  the  next  term  of  the  District 
Court,  under  a  charge  from  Judge  Kane,  the  Grand  Jury  found  in- 
dictments against  all  of  them  for  this  crime.  This  proceeding  was  of  a 
startling  character,  and  promised,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  to  be 
a  most  important  era  in  our  history. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  facts  on  which  this  charge 
of  treason  was  to  rest.  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  with  a  civil 
process,  which  gives  him  no  authority  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
humblest  log-cabin  in  the  country,  attended  by  his  posse,  attempts  to 
make  a  forcible  entry  into  a  house  of  which  certain  citizens  had  lawful 
possession.  After  being  duly  warned  that  he  would  be  resisted  if  he 
broke  in  the  door,  (which  was  entirely  a  superfluous  and  gi-atuitous  act 
on  the  part  of  those  within,)  he  still  persisting  in  the  illegal  attempt,  the 
parties  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  premises  fire  upon  his  party,  and 
kill  and  wound  sundry  of  thom.  This  is  putting  the  case  in  the  most 
favorable  light  for  the  Grovernment.  For  if  the  Slaveholder  made  the 
attack  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  act  would  be  clearly  a  case  of 
justifiable  homicide,  even  if  he  had  not  fired  first,  which  circumstance 
makes  the  return  fire  of  the  negroes  a  most  unequivocal  act  of  self-de- 
fence. But  l£  the  GoRSUCHES  acted  under  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Marshal,  still,  as  they  were  doing  an  act  which  he  was  not  legally  com- 
petent to  do,  they  were  none  the  less  trespassers,  and  the  assaulted 
party  had  the  legal  right  to  resist.  We  remember  the  case  of  a  mate, 
left  in  charge  of  a  ship  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  shot  a  constable  com- 
ing to  arrest  him  for  debt,  and  was  acquitted  on  this  gi'ound.  We 
take  it  to  be  well  established  that  a  man  has  a  leo;al  rio;ht  to  hinder 
persons  attempting  to  make  an  unlawful  entrance  into  his  house,  and, 
if  it  cannot  be  done  without  it,  to  kill  them.  And  that  this  necessity 
existed  in  this  case  wiU  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one. 

For  doing,  then,  what  was  no  crime,  but  a  perfectly  lawful  act, 
(supposing  that  there  is  any  law  for  the  class  of  persons  attacked,  and 
if  there  be  not,  then"  defence  is  perfect,)  several  colored  men  were  held 
for  the  crime  of  Treason  !  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  make 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  United  States  the  laughing-stock  or  the  abhor- 
rence  of  the  civilized  world,  according  as  they  fail  or  succeed,  two 
peaceable  white  men,  Friends,  were  put  into  the  same  condemnation, 
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for  simply  refusing  to  assist  in  the  unlawful  attack !  For  Castner 
Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis  came  to  the  spot  as  peace-makers,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissuading  the  assailants  from  making  the  attack  and  the 
assailed  from  resistance.  Having,  like  truly  brave  men,  thus  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  danger,  that  they  might  save  the  lives  of 
others,  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  storming  party,  which,  like  honor- 
able and  just  men,  they  scorned  to  do.  For  this  crime,  as  we  have 
said,  these  two  courageous  Quakers  were  committed  to  gaol  on  a  charge 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States  !  And  yet  we  have  the  face 
to  abuse  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  King  of  Naples  for  their  proceed- 
ings against  their  rebellious  subjects  !  They,  at  least,  have  sufficient 
grounds  for  their  political  tyrannies.  The  State,  as  represented  in 
their  persons,  has  been  most  unc[uestionably  endangered.  While  here 
we  liave  all  their  meanness  and  cruelty  without  the  excuse  of  their 
bodily  fear.  Who  believes  the  United  States  to  be  in  danger  from 
what  happened  at  Christiana  ?  If  there  could  be  a  lower  depth  of  in- 
famy than  that  in  which  this  nation  is  now  plunged,  President  Fillmore 
and  his  law  menials  at  Philadelphia,  seem  to  be  diligently  seeking  it 
out,  that  we  may  be  thrust  neck  and  heels  into  it. 

This  demonstration,  however,  was  not  without  its  deep  significance. 
It  was,  in  effect,  an  open  and  public  proclamation  that  the  Slave 
Power  is  the  Supreme  Authority  in  the  land.  It  was  equivalent  to 
the  Reactionary  Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  which  he 
repealed  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  It  avowed  tljat  what  would 
be  a  venial  offence,  not  exceeding  manslaughter  at  the  worst,  if  not  an 
entii-ely  justifiable  act,  if  done  to  a  citizen  of  a  Free  State,  on  an  ordi- 
nary process,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  Treason  when  one  of  our  Slave- 
holdino-  lords  and  masters  is  the  sufferer.  The  arrest  of  Messrs.  Han- 
WAY  and  Lewis  was  a  plain  commencement  of  a  system  of  Terrorism, 
by  which  honest  men  were  to  be  compelled  to  turn  Slavecatchers  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  Treason.  It  was  the  newest  assault 
which  Slavery  has  made  upon  the  laws  which  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  only  securities  of  our  civil  rights.  Whether 
the  ancient  spirit  which  extorted  those  securities  from  the  tyrants  of 
former  times,  and  which  thought  a  seven  years'  war  not  too  long  to  main- 
tain them,  still  lives,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Trial  by  Jury  is  the  next 
strono-hold  that  will  be  attacked  in  this  Pro-Slavery  assault.  We 
waited  to  see  whether  there  were  virtue  enough  in  Pennsylvania  to 
maintain  it,  or  whether  that  too,  is  to  be  made  the  supple  tool  of  tyrants 
in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Jeffreys  or  Scroggs.     It  was  to  the 
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people,  in  tliat  last  fastness,  that  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  Liberty  were 
turned,  and  from  their  conduct  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  whether 
there  be  a  recuperative  force  in  our  Institutions  sufficient  to  save  them, 
or  whether  we  must  be  dragged  down  into  the  abyss  of  tyranny  to  be 
rescued  only,  in  due  time,  by  another  bloody  llevolution. 

This  grave  question  came  to  the  proof  at  Philadelphia  on  the  24th 
of  November.  The  trial  of  Castner  Hanway  commenced  on  that 
day  before  Judges  Grier  and  Kane,  and  continued  for  more  than  ten 
days.  For  the  prosecution,  besides  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  and  two  assistants  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  Attorney 
General  Brext,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Cooper  were  detailed  to  assist 
on  the  behalf  of  that  State.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by  Messrs. 
John  M.  Reed,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Joseph  S.  Lewis  and  Theodore 
CuYLER.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  attempt  any  detail  of  this  most 
important  State  Trial.  It  soon  became  evident,  after  the  e\ddence  for 
the  Government  had  been  entered  upon,  that  there  was  no  case  against 
the  prisoner.  Attorney  General  Brent  did  his  best,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  Mr.  Heed,  whose  management  of  the  defence  was  truly 
masterly.  Even  Judge  Grier  saw  that  the  indictment  for  Treason 
could  not  be  sustained  with  any  show  of  law  or  decency.  His  charge 
to  the  Jury  was  so  plain  on  this  point  that  they  acquitted  the  prisoner 
within  ten  minutes  after  leaving  their  seats.  The  District  Attorney 
then  entered  a  Nolle  Proseqtii  upon  the  other  indictments  for  Treason. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  were  then  turned  over  to  the  State  authorities  to 
take  theii"  chance  for  an  indictment  for  mui'der.  We  have  recently 
heard,  however,  that  the  Grand  Jury  for  Lancaster  County  have 
thrown  out  the  bills,  and  that  the  men  held  have  been  discharged. 
Some  of  the  prisoners,  however,  were  held  on  the  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanor in  assisting  in  the  escape  of  the  Slave.  At  this  time,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  a  colored  clergyman,  is  on  trial  for  having 
given  notice  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Gorsuches.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  institution  of  the  Jury  will  still  prove  as  effectual  a 
barrier  against  the  designs  of  our  Slavecatching  Government  as  it  has 
done  thus  far  in  all  the  trials  under  the  Fugitive  Act.  It  is  the  last 
hope  of  Personal  Liberty. 


'O' 


The  Rescue  at  Syracuse. 

The  excitement  in  the  public  mind  which  the  Christiana  Affair  had 
created  had  not  yet  subsided  when  it  was  renewed  by  the  intelligence 
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of  another  successful  rescue  of  a  Slave  at  Syracuse,  more  fortunate 
than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  no  lives  were  lost  or  serious  injury  inflicted 
on  the  kidnappers.     On  the  1st  of  October  a  colored  man  was  an-ested 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  claimed  as  the  Slave  of  one  McHenry,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  brought  before  Commissioner  Sabine  for  examination.     As 
soon  as  the  news  spread  through  the  city  an  intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed.    It  happened  that  the  County  Agricultural  Fair  was  holding 
on  that  day,   as  also  a  Convention  of  the   Liberty  Party,   so  that  the 
city  was  unusually  full.     The  bells  of  several  churches  were  tolled 
and  no  other  topic  occupied  men's  thoughts  or  tongues.     When  the 
Commissioner  adjourned  for  dinner  a  crowd  of  persons,  colored  and 
white,  seized  the  Slave  Jerry  and  carried  him  off.     This  attempt, 
however,  was  not  successful,  the  officers  intercepting  him  and  carrying 
him  back  to  a  place  of  security.     The  excitement  was  in  no  degree 
dmiinished  by  this  disappointment,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  para- 
mount in  the  town  that  Jerry  should  not  be  taken  away  as  a  Slave. 
The  mihtary  companies  were  ordered  out  by  the  Sheriff;  but,  although 
a  portion  of  them  got  under  arms,  they  all  finally  refused  to  act. 
When  the  examination  was  resumed  at  5  o'clock,  the  Police  Office, 
where  it  was  held,  was  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd,  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  which,  as  well  as  vollies  of  stones  discharged  through  the 
windows,  hindered  the  process  of  saving  the  Union  that  was  going  on 
within.     At  seven  the  Commissioner  adjourned  the  hearing,  but    the 
crowd   still  remained.     The  officers  in  charg-e  of  Jerry  entrenched 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  and  even  fired  upon  the  besiegers, 
but  without  effect.     This  measure,  of  course,  had  no  tendency  to  allay 
the  excitement,  and  about  nine  a  general  assault  was  made,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  office  was  carried,  the  doors  broken  down,  the 
Fugitive  rescued  and  forthwith  put  on  his  way  to  Freedom  with  all 
possible  despatch.     The  Deputy  Marshal,  Fitch,  broke  his  arm  in 
leaping  from  the  window,  and  this  was  all  the  bodily  harm-  that  was 
done  to  any  one  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  gallant  rescue. 

This  event  was  made  more  pointed,  and,  so  to  speak,  more  epi- 
gramatic,  by  the  fact  that  not  long  before,  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech 
at  Syracuse,  alluding  to  what  was  said  and  done  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  there  in  May,  declared  that  a  Slave 
should  be  taken  from  Syracuse,  yea,  even  from  an  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
•  vention  in  Syi-acuse.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  attempt  was  timed 
expressly,  so  as  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  of  the  Liberty 
Party,  that  so  this  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled.     But  the  result  seems 
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to  have  shown  that,  in  whatever  particulars  the  modeni  Daniel  may 
rcscnihle  him  of  ohl.  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  one  of  them.  Though 
orders  came  down  from  Washington  to  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  these 
■offenders  to  justice,  no  arrests  were  made  for  a  good  many  days.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  impending  State  Election 
induced  those  charged  with  this  duty  to  hasten  but  slowly  in  their 
work.  At  last,  however,  Messrs.  Stephen  Porter,  James  Davis, 
William  Thompson,  Moses  Summers,  and  possibly  some  others  were 
arrested,  and  after  examination  before  Judge  Concklin,  at  Auburn, 
were  bound  over  for  trial.  The  trial  of  one  of  these  accused  persons  is 
now  in  progi-ess,  and  we  trust  it  will  terminate  as  ingloriously  for  the 
United  States  as  the  previous  attempts  in  the  same  du-ection. 

How  far  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  succeeded,  or  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, in  that  beatific  pacification  of  the  mind  of  the  country  which  it 
was  promised  it  should  produce,  may  be  partly  gathered  from  these 
imperfect  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  attempts  to  enforce  it.  Those  that 
succeeded,  as  well  as  those  that  failed,  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  Slaveholding  and  Non-Slaveholding  divisions  of  the  country 
from  one  another.  The  South  are  farther  from  being  satisfied  than  they 
were  before.  The  North  has  been  made  to  see,  as  it  never  did  before, 
the  true  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  its  Southern  Taskmaster.  A 
little  more  such  pacifying  may  lead  to  the  only  Compromise  Measure 
that  has  any  pacification  in  it,  —  the  Separation  of  two  incongruous 
political  elements,  the  Dissolution  of  the  Union  which  is  no  Union, 
and  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  natural  relations  by  the  severing 
of  that  artificial  pressure  from  without  which  keeps  in  irritating  contact 
elements  that  can  never  unite. 


Massachusetts. 

In  our  last  Report  we  related  the  manner  in  which  the  Coalition 
between  the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  State,  and  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  struo;";le  and  its  eventual  success, 
formed  the  entire  history  of  that  legislative  year.  As  far  as  any  legis- 
lation favorable  to  Liberty  was  concerned,  the  ascendency  might  as 
well  have  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Wliigs.  The  caution  and  address 
which  was  thought  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Soilers,  in  order 
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to  secure  the  success  of  Mr.  Sumner's  election,  before  it  was  effected, 
pcaralyzed  their  Anti-Slavery  energies,  and  after  it  was  done,  their 
rejoicings  over  it  left  them  no  time  for  any  action  creditable  to  them- 
selves or  honorable  to  th^ State.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Sumner 
was  elected  by  precisely  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for  a  choice, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  —  he  having  previously  received  the 
vote  of  the  Senate.  We  certainly  hope  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Sumner 
in  the  Senate  will  be  such  as  to  show  that  his  election  was  worth  all 
that  was  done,  and  all  that  was  left  undone,  to  effect  it.  He  is  able 
and  we  believe  willing  to  do  a  great  work  in  that  conspicuous  station, 
if  he  be  not  impeded  and  shackled  by  the  necessary  incongruities  of 
his  position.  That  this  may  be  the  case,  wo  are  compelled  to  appre- 
hend from  the  terms  of  his  letter  of  acceptance,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  passage  :  — 


•'  I  accept  it  as  the  servant  of  the  Union,  bound  to  study  and  main- 
tain, with  equal  jiatriotic  care,  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  our  country  — 
to  discountenance  every  effort  to  loosen  any  of  those  ties  by  which 
our  fellowship  of  States  is  held  in  fraternal  company,  and  to  oppose  all 
sectionalism,  whether  it  appear  in  unconstitutional  efforts  by  the  North 
to  carry  so  great  a  boon  into  the  Slave  States,  or  in  unconstitutional 
efforts  by  the  South,  aided  by  Northern  allies,  to  carry  the  sectional 
evil  of  Slavery  into  the  Free  States  —  or  in  whatsoever  efforts  it  may 
make  to  extend  the  sectional  domination  of  Slavery  over  the  National 
Grovernment.  With  me  the  'Union'  is  twice  blessed  —  first,  as  the 
powerful  guardian  of  the  repose  and  happiness  of  thirty-one  sovereign 
States  clasped  by  the  endearing  name  of  Country,  and  next,  as  the 
model  and  beginning  of  that  all-embracing  federation  of  States,  by 
which  Unity,  Peace  and  Concord  will  finally  be  organized  among  the 
Nations  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  possible,  whatever  may  be  the  delusion 
of  the  hour,  that  any  part  thereof  can  be  permanently  lost  from  its 
well-compacted  bulk.  E  Phirihus  TJnum  is  stamped  upon  the  Na- 
tional coin,  the  National  territory,  and  the  National  heart.  Though 
composed  of  many  parts,  united  into  one,  the  Union  is  separable  only 
by  a  crash  which  shall  destroy  the  whole." 


This  letter  of  Mr.  Sumner  but  too  plainly  expresses  the  position  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  and  indicates  its  intrinsic  weakness.  It 
undertakes  to  work  with  instrumentalities  for  ends  which  arc  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other.  Effectual  Anti-Slavery  action  is  impossible 
under  the  Constitution,  because  the  Constitution,  if  carried  out  in  its 
spirit,  would  kill  the  Anti-Slavery  action,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  action. 
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if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  results,  would  destroy  the  Constitution.    AVe 
respect  and  honor  many  members  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  do  full 
justice  to  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  and  of  their  convictions.     But  we 
think  they  never  do  more  effectual  work  for  the  Slave  than  when  they 
are  engaged  with  us  in  agitating  tlie  general  mind,  uTCspective  of  elec- 
tions, against  wicked  laws,  or  assisting  us  in  obstructing  their  execu- 
tion.    But  on  these  occasions,  and  always,  we  wish  the  distinction  be- 
tween us  and  them  to  be  made  clear.     We  believe  that  we  have  never 
claimed  them  as  a  part,  though   we  have   always  recognized  them  as  a 
consequence,  of  our  movement.     We  are  as  willing  as  they  are  desirous 
that  tlicre  should  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 
We  believe  we  have  not  been  wanting  on  our  part  in  making  the  lines 
of  demarcation  as  broad  and  obvious  as  we  knew  how.     They  on  then- 
side  have  shown  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  us.      We  hope  they  will 
make  their  doctrine  and  discipline  so  clear  as  to  leave  their  enemies  no 
occasion  of  turning  our  thunder  against  them.     We  cannot  promise 
them  success,  indeed.     As  long  as  they  choose  to  molest  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  nation,  however  guardedly  and  constitutionally,  they  must 
expect  to  have  those  epithets  bestowed  upon  them  which  we  flatter  our- 
selves we  have  deserved  and  made  respectable.     Any  malignancy  will 
be  sure  to  be  christened  by  the  name  of  Disunion.     They  must  be  very- 
cautious  indeed  if  they  do  not  provoke  their  enemies  to   give   them 
that  ill  name.     This  has  been  the   chief  weapon  of  the  warfare  upon 
Mr.  Sumner.     The  affirmation,  or  the  inference,  that  he   is  a  Disun- 
ionist  has  been  the  moving  power  of  the  machinery  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.     The  Commonwealth  did  us  the  justice  to 
say  that  we  have  never  claimed  him  as  one  of  ourselves.     It  says, 
' '  Everybody  knows  that  they  (the  Disunion  Abolitionists)  esteem  Mr. 
Sumner  and  his  political  friends,  though  honest  and  well  principled,  as 
vastly  deficient  in  the  essentials  of  Anti-Slavery  opposition  —  and  wliy  ? 
Because  they  tvill  stick  to  the  Law,  and  the  Const{tutio7i,  and  the 
Union.''''     That  is  precisely  the  difference.      We  attack  Slavery  wher- 
ever we  find  it  —  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Church  —  whether  entrench- 
ed behind  Constitutions  or  Communion  tables.      They  would  limit  its 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  laid  down  by  the  Constitution.     We 
propose  to  ourselves  utterly  to  exorcise  the  wicked  spirit,  and  send  him 
howling  back  to  the  bottomless  pit.     They,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand 
them,  have   no   public  quarrel  with  him,  provided  he  keep  hunself 
within  tlie  parchment  circle  described  by  the  necromancers  of  1787. 
The  distinction  between  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the 
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Free  Soil  party,  we  conceive  to  be  this :  —  The  first  recognize  no  right 
of  the  master  to  his  Slave  anywhere,  either  on  the  plantation  or  after 
he  has  escaped  to  the  North,  and  consecpently  deny  the  validity  of  any 
Constitution,  or  law  under  it,  securing  either  his  original  property  in 
the  Slave,  or  his  right  of  recovering  him,  after  escape.  The  latter  does 
not  deny  the  Constitutional  obligations  to  protect  the  master  in  his 
Slave-property  and  to  provide  for  its  restoration,  if  it  have  flown  away  ; 
but  insists  that  it  shall  be  done  decently  and  in  order  and  with  su.ch 
prudent  care  as  shall  guard  against  any  mistake.  The  Free  Sellers 
have  never  affirmed,  that  we  know  of,  that  the  Slavehunters  should 
not  have  then'  pound  of  flesh,  provided  it  was  carved  out  exactly,  nor 
less  nor  more,  according  to  law.  The  Abolitionists  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law  ah  initio,  and  maintain  that  no  cu'cumstances  can 
be  imagined  in  which  it  would  be  less  a  crime  than  now.  The  quarrel 
of  the  Free  Soilers  with  the  Fugitive  Law  is  not,  we  take  it,  with 
its  principle,  but  with  its  details.  We  suppose  that  a  law  could  be 
devised,  had  they  the  framing  of  it,  which  they  would  be  willing 
should  be  enforced.  If  they  do  not  mean  this,  we  do  not  understand 
what  they  mean  by  their  professed  intention  of  sticking  "  to  the  Law, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Union."  It  is  not  their  avowed  gi-ound,  that 
a  law  is  not  to  be  passed  and  obeyed,  which  shall  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  fugitive  Slaves  ;  but  that  this  specific  law  is  vicious  be- 
cause it  endangers  those  who  are  not  fugitive  Slaves,  —  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  care  taken  to  protect  the  really  free.  Now  we  think  it 
no  worse  to  enslave  a  free  man,  whether  white  or  black,  than  to  hold  a 
negro  Slave  originally,  and  no  worse  to  make  a  mistake,  real  or  pre- 
tended, in  the  identity  of  the  man  claimed,  than  it  is  to  send  him  back 
upon  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  his  former  condition.  Their 
objection  to  the  Law  is  that  it  may  make  a  Free  Man  a  Slave  ;  ours  is 
that  it  makes  a  Man  a  Slave,  and  it  is  all  the  stronger  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  rescued  himself  from  that  horrible  pit. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  particular  desire  to  see  the  present 
law  repealed  or  modified.  If  Slaves  are  to  be  recaj)tured  and  carried 
back,  the  worse  the  law  is  that  regulates  it  the  better  we  like  it.  What 
we  preach  is,  not  Repeal,  not  Modification,  but  Disobedience.  We  are 
content  with  the  existing  law,  provided  we  can  persuade  the  people  not 
to  suffijr  it  to  be  executed.  We  think  it  much  better  than  one  which 
should  avoid  the  common  objections  to  it.  If  the  liberty  of  any  man  is 
to  l)e  endangered  by  Constitutional  legislation,  in  God's  name  let  it  be 
the  free  and  not  the  Slave  !     The  free  man  has  had  at  least  a  portion 
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of  his  good  things  in  this  life,  and  his  chance  of  deliverance  or  of  escape 
is  comparatively  good.  But  what  hope  is  there  fur  the  flying  wretch 
who  is  seized  and  delivered  again  to  his  tormentors  V  We  had  as  lief 
see  the  richest  merchant  ui  New  York,  (especially  if  he  signed  the 
Slavecatching  Call,)  or  the  most  devout  Doctor  in  Divinity,  (especially 
if  he  had  baptised  and  blessed  the  Bill  of  Abominations,)  we  had  as 
lief  see  either  of  them  made  Slaves  of  as  the  humblest  negro  that  has 
escaped  from  his  prison-house.  His  former  condition  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  his  being  returned  to  it,  against  his  will,  but  the  strongest 
po.ssible  why  he  should  not  be.  If  we  arc  to  have  a  Slavecatching  law, 
it  cannot  be  too  bad  a  one.  The  worse  it  is  the  better  the  hope  that 
its  execution  will  be  evaded.  God  save  us  and  the  fugitive  Slave  from 
a  law  which  will  content  the  North  !  That  will  be  indeed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  devil,  whether  he  take  the  shape  of  Free  Soil  or  of  Slavery. 
Grive  us  a  law  so  flagi-ant  in  its  wickedness  that  no  mental  sight  can  be  so 
dull  as  not  to  perceive  it !  So  imperfect  in  its  details  as  to  make  every 
man  tremble  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  children  !  Our  hope  in 
the  Free  Soil  party,  is,  that  its  action  will  always  be  better  than  its 
professions, —  that  its  heart  will  be  truer  than  its-  logic. 

But  to  return  to  the  doings  of  the  Legislature.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  excellent  laws  proposed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  consequence  of 
the  Sims  outrages,  came  to  nothing.  The  same  fate  attended  an  admir- 
,  able  Bill,  introduced  by  as  admirable  a  Report,  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  for  the  fui'ther  protection  of  personal  hberty. 
This  bill  forbade  the  volunteer  militia  taking  any  part  in  the  arrest  or 
detention  of  a  fugitive  Slave  ;  made  it  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney 
of  any  district  in  which  an  arrest  was  made,  to  act  as  the  counsel  of  the 
person  arrested  ;  provided  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  assisting 
in  the  removal  of  any  person,  not  a  Slave,  or  coming  into  the  State  for 
that  purpose,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  Prison  for  not  more  than  ten  years  ;  it  made  it 
the  legal  presumption  that  no  person  dwelling  within  the  Common- 
wealth was  a  Slave,  and  threw  the  bui-den  of  proof  on  the  claimant  or 
his  agent ;  it  enlarged  the  range  of  the  present  law  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
authorizing  any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  issue  the  warrant 
returnable  before  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t  or  the  Common 
Pleas  ;  it  authorized  any  constable  of  a  town  to  serve  the  writ ;  it  re- 
quired the  Judge  before  whom  the  writ  was  returnable,  to  grant  a  jury 
trial  to  the  party  accused  of  being  a  Slave,  if  he  did  not  discharge  hmi 
on  the  hearing,  upon  his  recognizance,  with  sureties,  in  a  sum  not  ex- 
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ceeding  a  thousand  dollars,  to  prosecute  the  same,  — the  verdict  of  the 
jury  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  points  at  issue  ;  and,  finally,  it  provided 
that  all  expenses  whatsoever,  inctu-red  by  any  person  obtaining  his 
Habeas  Corpus  under  this  law,  should  be  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  was  disgraceful  to  the  Legislature  that  it  should  have  suffered  this 
admirably  contrived  law  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  this  it  did.  And 
the  relief  which  it  was  hoped  a  Legislature  claiming  a  Keforming  char- 
acter would  have  extended  to  the  colored  children  of  Boston,  now, 
many  of  them,  vuiually  denied  the  blessings  of  education,  or  allowed 
to  enjoy  them  under  great  disadvantages,  through  the  unchristian  and 
inhuman  prejudice  of  the  School  Committee,  adjudicated  into  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  also  was  denied.  As  the  present  Legislature 
is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  each  boasting  of  a  progressive  and  re- 
forming tendency,  and  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  their  professions  of 
love  of  equal  rights  and  impartial  liberty,  and  as  it  is  undistracted  with 
the  disturbing  force  of  Senator-making,  we  most  earnestly  trust  that  it 
will  not  suffer  another  year  to  pass  without  providing  this  necessary  safe- 
guard to  Personal  Liberty,  and  freeing  the  State  from  the  last  vestige 
of  legalized  prejudice  of  color  within  its  borders.  As  to  the  first,  we 
fervently  hope  that  the  action  of  our  legislators  will  place  Massachusetts 
in  as  creditable  an  attitude  as  is  consistent  with  the  recognition  of 
Slavecatchiug  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  political  duty.  If  they 
must  needs  acknowledge  that  they  are  bound  to  pay  a  tribute  of  the 
flesh  nearest  other  men's  hearts  to  the  Southern  Shy  lock,  let  them  at 
least  see  to  it  that  he  gets  no  more  than  his  just  pound,  as  allowed  by 
the  law  and  awarded  by  the  Court. 


George  Thompson. 

The  last  year  will  be  a  memorable  one  to  all  interested  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  whether  as  friends  or  foes,  as  being  marked  by  the 
labors  of  this  indefatigable  and  eloquent  friend  of  the  Slave.  For 
more  than  four  months  after  the  last  Anniversary  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  incessant  and  most  effective  in  his  Anti-Slavery  labors. 
Besides  many  Meetings  which  he  held,  or  attended,  in  this  State,  he 
addressed  great  audiences  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  all  these  cases,  with  a  single  exception,  he  was 
received  respectfully  and   heard  gladly.     The  exception  was  in  the 
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town  of  Springfield  in  this  Suto.  A  Convention  had  been  appointed 
to  be  held  in  tliat  ])lace  on  the  evening  of  February  17th,  to  continue 
through  the  next  day.  But  Springfield  being  a  stronghold  of  Webster 
"WTiiggery,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration. Accordingly,  for  some  days  previously,  the  proper  machinery 
was  set  at  work  to  excite  the  rabble  to  an  assault  upon  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  respectable  papers  and  people,  to  be  sure,  did  it  under  the  dis- 
guise of  disapproving  of  any  such  demonstration ;  but  with  pregnant 
intimations  that  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  not  to  say 
deserved.  On  Sunday,  the  day  previous,  effigies  of  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  venerable  relative,  Mr.  John  Bull,  were  hung  from  trees  in 
the  Coui't  Square  for  the  edification  of  the  citizens  on  their  way  to 
public  worship.  During  the  night  handbills  of  the  most  ferocious 
and  bloody  description  were  posted  over  the  town,  containing  most 
atrocious  appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  Americans,  and,  espe- 
cially of  the  Irish,  calling  upon  them,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  come 
out  and  put  down  Mr.  Thojipson  as  an  enemy  of  their  race !  Upon 
his  arrival  in  town  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Homer  Foot, 
Charles  Stearns,  and  a  Mr.  Smith,  Editor  of  a  Democratic  paper, 
waited  upon  him,  not  with  assurances  of  protection  in  his  rights  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospitality  of  their  town  on  the  part  of  the 
well-disposed  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  entreat  him  to  depart 
from  their  borders  and  save  them  from  the  molestation  of  a  mob  to 
suppress  him.  This  courteous  invitation  Mr.  Thompson  thought  fit  to 
decline.  In  consequence  of  the  excitement,  the  proprietors  of  Hampden 
Hall,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  IMeeting,  refused  to  permit  it  to  be 
used,  so  no  session  could  he  held  on  IMonday  evening.  During  the 
evening  there  was  a  riotous  assemblage  about  the  Hotel  where  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  friends  lodged,  but  then'  demonstrations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  vociferous  denunciations  of  him  and  John  Bull.  The  next 
morning  a  small  hall  was  procured,  which  was  immediately  crowded  to 
ovei-flowing.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Elmer 
as  Chairman,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood. 
Speeches  were  made  by  IMr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Quincy, 
and  Judge  Morris.  Mr.  Thompson  was  received  in  the  most  enthu- 
thiastic  manner  and  tumultuously  cheered  tkroughout.  In  the  after- 
noon the  proprietors  of  the  Free  Church  opened  then'  doors  to  the 
Convention,  and  the  spacious  room  was  filled  at  once  and  entn-ely. 
Mr.  Quincy  spoke  first  at  some  length  and  was  followed  by  IMr.  Phil- 
lips, who  made  a  speech  of  great  power  and  effect.      Wlien  Mr. 
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Thompson  entered,  wWch  was  not  until  the  meeting  had  proceeded  for 
some  time,  he  was  received  with  long  continued  cheering,  which  fre- 
quently interruj)ted  the  splendid  philippic  which  he  proceeded  to  pour 
forth.  As  a  specimen  of  crushing  sarcasm,  biting  satire  and  over- 
whelming invective,  we  doubt  whether  its  equal  was  ever  heard  in  this 
country.  The  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Selectmen  of  Spring- 
field, the  Lynch  Committee,  and  especially  the  Republican,  the  Web- 
stero-Ashmuno-Whig  paper,  which  had  been  busy  in  creating  the  dis- 
turbance, filling  itself  with  lies  about  him,  and  then  writing  him,  in 
the  interval  of  the  meeting,  an  impertinent  letter  of  inquiry  about 
something  he  had  said  in  his  morning's  speech,  was  transcendantly 
masterly.  He  carried  his  audience  along  with  him  in  a  surprising 
manner,  and  the  meeting  closed  most  triumphantly.  So  the  result  of 
all  the  machinations  of  Webster  Whigdom  that  he  should  not  speak  in 
Springfield  was,  that  the  town  was  stirred  up  as  it  never  was  before, 
and  heard  an  amount  of  truth  about  itself  and  the  nation  that  it  would 
have  escaped  had  the  meeting  gone  off  as  it  was  supposed  it  would, 
when  it  was  arranged. 

In  the  evening  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  night  before  were 
renewed.  The  mob  paraded  with  drums  beating  and  fifes  playing,  and 
bui-nt  in  eflBgy  either  Mi-.  TnoMrsoN,  or  his  parent,  Mr.  Bull,  under 
the  windows  of  his  private  parlor ;  the  walls  of  the  house,  also,  were 
pelted  with  eggs  and  mud,  and  three  or  four  stones  of  respectable 
dimensions  thrown  through  his  windows.  These,  properly  labelled, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  infamous  handbill,  Mr.  Thompson  placed 
among  his  treasures  as  curiosities  illustrative  of  American  Institutions. 
During  this  evening,  as  well  as  previously,  he  was  visited  by  many 
Abolitionists  from  distant  towns,  and  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  who  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  discredit  their  doings  had 
brought  upon  them.  A  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
or  well-disposed  citizens  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  suppressed. 
the  disturbance  and  punished  the  ringleaders.  But  the  leading  influ- 
ences of  the  town  were  on  the  side  of  the  rioters,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
is  seldom  that  anything  effectual  is  attempted.  In  speaking  of  the 
Selectmen,  we  should  except  Mr.  Bannon,  the  son  of  an  old  United 
Irishman,  of  the  school  of  1798,  who  protested  against  the  inaction  of 
the  majority.  At  a  late  hour  the  rioters  dispersed,  without  doing  any 
very  serious  damage,  except  to  themselves  and  to  the  character  of  the 
town.     The  next  day  Mr.  Thompson  proceeded  to  the  State  of  New 
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York,  tlirougli  wliich,  in  spito  of  virulent  attempts  to  excite  popular 
violence  against  liini,  his  course  Avas  a  continual  triumph. 

After  Mr.  Tuomi'SON  had  completed  his  successful  career  in  New 
York,  he  visited  Canada,  and  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  cause  there.  Subsequently  he  visited  Penn- 
sylvania, and  held  a  most  successful  Meeting  in  Westchester  and 
another  in  Norristown.  After  his  i-eturn  to  Boston,  preparatory  to  his 
departure  for  Europe,  the  New  England  Convention  instructed  the 
Managers  of  this  Society  to  make  arrangements  for  a  parting  Festival, 
where  he  could  meet  a  portion  of  his  friends  for  the  last  time.  In 
compliance  with  this  request  wo  procured  the  Assembly  Hall,  the 
largest  in  the  city,  and  employed  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Smith  to  provide 
the  Entertainment.  At  eight  o'clock,  when  the  officers  and  invited 
guests  entered  the  Hall,  every  seat,  (more  than  a  thousand  in  number,) 
was  filled.  Mr.  Thompson  was  greeted  on  his  entrance,  and  when  he 
took  his  place  on  the  platform,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  The 
scene  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  impressive  one.  The  great 
assembly,  half  of  which  was  made  up  of  women,  the  well  spread 
tables,  the  brilliant  light,  the  universal  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  which 
was  obvious  upon  every  countenance,  made  up  an  uncommonly  fine 
picture.  After  the  President  had  briefly  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
Meeting  and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  held,  concluding  with  the 
health  of  our  guest,  which  was  interrupted  and  welcomed  with  the 
most  rapturous  cheers  and  plaudits,  Mr.  GtARRISON  read  a  well-written 
and  well-considered  Address  to  Mr.  Thompson,  on  behalf  of  the  Abo- 
litionists of  America. 

After  Mr.  Garrison  had  concluded  his  Address,  Mr.  Thompson 
rose,  and  again  cheer  followed  cheer,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  cease  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  be  heard.  He  was  evidently 
much  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  Address  and  by  the  feeling  manifested 
towards  him  by  the  auditory,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  to  go  on, 
spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  frequently  interrupted  by  vocif- 
erous applause.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  Mr.  Remond,  Hon.  Edward 
L.  Keyes  of  the  Senate,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  the  Hon.  Rod- 
ney French,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Buffum,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
spoke  with  great  effect  in  the  very  best  of  then*  respective  styles.  Sev- 
eral other  distinguished  gentlemen  were  present,  who  could  not  be 
called  upon  from  want  of  time.  The  party  remained  together  almost 
entirely  unbroken  until  the  close,  at  a  late  hour.     It  was  an  occasion 
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justly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  to  all  his  friends,  and  formed  a 
fit  contrast  to  his  first  greeting  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

On  Wednesday,  June  25th,  Mr.  Thompson  sailed  for  England,  in 
the  America,  after  a  visit  of  about  eight  months.  This  visit  having 
now  passed  into  the  domain  of  history,  we  are  competent  to  look  at  it 
with  impartial  eyes,  to  decide  upon  its  expediency  and  to  estimate  its 
results.  This  visit  has  been  long  anticipated,  both  by  those  who  knew 
him  and  his  services  to  the  cause  fifteen  years  ago,  and  by  those  who 
knew  him  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  having  been  born  into  the 
Anti-Slavery  Gospel  since  those  apostolic  days.  It  has  been  looked 
forward  to  for  years  as  one  of  those  fortunate  events  which  were  rather 
to  be  desired  than  hoped  for.  His  own  implication  in  the  politics  of 
Eno-land,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubt  whether  the  bitter  hatred 
which  drove  him  from  the  country  in  1835  had  sufficiently  subsided  to 
make  his  return  to  it  safe,  on  the  other,  seemed  to  remove  the  proba- 
bility of  his  long  promised  visit  to  an  indefinite  future.  And  even 
when  the  news  arrived  that  he  was  actually  embarked  and  on  his  way 
across  the  ocean,  there  were  doubts  in  many  sagacious  minds  whether 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  agitated  as  it  was  by  the  breath  of  political 
schemers,  and  shaking  with  a  pretended  apprehension  of  the  downfall 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  under  the  blows  dealt  to  them  by  the 
Abolitionists,  would  tolerate  the  reproach  of  his  presence  and  the 
rebuke  of  his  lips.  The  result  has  most  satisfactorily  disappointed  all 
such  doubts,  and  has  justified  the  prudent  wisdom  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  immediate  and  direct  effects  of  Mr.  Thompson's  missionary 
efforts  have  been  purely  and  enth-ely  beneficial.  The  celebrity  which 
both  friends  and  enemies  had  combmed  in  attaching  to  his  name  ex- 
cited, far  and  wide,  an  unprecedented  curiosity  to  see  and  to  hear  him. 
The  insult  with  which  he  was  met  upon  the  threshold  of  the  country, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  countenanced  and  sanctioned  by  the  presence  and  the 
silence  of  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police,  but  stimulated  this  curiosity, 
and,  by  the  eternal  laws  of  mind,  aroused  an  antagonistic  sj)irit  which 
determined  he  should  have  a  hearing  and  fair  play.  Accordingly,  his 
reception  at  Worcester  and  at  Lynn  was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  —  which  indeed  marked  his  treatment  with 
scarce  an  exception  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  to  the  end.  Even 
at  Springfield,  where  the  fire  of  Webster-whig  patriotism  blazed  out  in 
linrnt  offerings  of  tar-bnrrcls  and  of  effigies,  and  where  the  united 
forces  of  Church  and  State  were  brought  to  play  upon  the  wires  which 
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set  mobs  in  motion,  he  \Yas  hoard  in  two  crowded  assemblies,  and 
uttered  words  wliich  have  not  yet  ceased  to  make  the  ears  that  heard 
them,  and  that  heard  of  them,  to  tingle.  Wherever  he  has  been,  he 
has  re-enforced  and  enlivened  the  Anti-Slavery  spirit  where  it  previ- 
ously existed,  and  aroused  and  excited  it  where  it  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant.  It  was  somewhat  lUfe  his  labors  in  the  infancy  of  the  Cause, 
when  he  set  forth  the  fii-st  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  only  with  the 
advantage  of  the  preparation  which  fifteen  years  of  continuous  effort 
of  the  Abolitionists  had  wrought  in  the  general  mind.  His  mission 
■was,  chiefly,  one  of  elementary,  rudimental  Anti-Slavery  doctrine, 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  examples  and  history  of  recent  date. 
Thus,  much  seed  must  have  been  sown  in  new  minds,  heretofore  un- 
ploughed  or  fallow,  which  will  yet  bring  forth  fruit  thirty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  fold,  according  to  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  torn-  of  Mr.  Thompson  has,  moreover,  been  a  test  or  measure  of 
the  degree  of  change  which  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  has 
worked  in  the  Northern  mind.     It  has  tested  whether  or  not  our  labors 
have  been  in  vain,  and  has  shown  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  has 
done  what  it  set  out  to  do  in  kind,  and  vastly  more  than  it  hoped  to  do 
in  degree,  when  it  set  out.     His  presence  was  an  electrometer  of  this 
sort,  when  he   was  here  before,  and  it  showed  that  the  state  of  the 
moral  atmosphere  was  so  heavy  and  fetid  with  Pro-Slaveiy  vapors  that 
he  could  not  breathe  it  in  safety.     Its  contmual  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance by  the  persistency  of  the  Abohtionists  has  in  some  degree  defe- 
cated and  purified  it,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  went  whither  he 
would,  in  the  Free  States,  even  into  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  was  none  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid.     Fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  in  hiding  for  weeks  before  an  opportunity  could  be  found 
to  smuo-o-le  him  mto  the   British  Provinces  like  a  bale  of  contraband 
goods.     Now,  he  was  publicly  entertained  in  the  largest  hall  in  Boston 
by  twelve  hundred  people,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  and  sailed 
publicly  ni  one  of  the  Boyal  Steamers  for  his  native  country.    And  all 
this  in  the  teeth  of  a  press  as  malignant,   as  vile,  as  unscrupulous  and 
as  bloody  as  that  which  excited  the  former  persecution  against  him. 
Verily,  the  work  of  the  Abolitionists,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly 
it  may  have  been  done,  has  not  been  entu-ely  in  vain.     We  have  not 
spent  oviT  strength  altogether  for  nought. 

Mr.  Thompson's  visit  has  also  been  of  signal  value,  apart  from  its 
direct  influence  upon  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  by  the  vindication  it  has 
proved  of  the  natural  right  of  rebuke,  when  any  national  wickedness  is 
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forced  upon  any  mind,  without  regard  to  the  geographical  point  of  the 
birth  of  its  possessor.  This  nation,  which  professes  to  be  the  leader  of 
Missionary  Enterprizes  —  Enterprizes  that  rest  on  the  assumption  of 
the  right  and  the  correlative  duty  of  interfering  with  and  destroying,  it 
may  be,  the  domestic  institutions  of  other  countries  —  which  brays  forth 
from  forum,  pulpit,  legislative  hall  and  printing-office,  its  words  of  de- 
nunciation against  the  politics  of  the  Old  World,  and  bids  them  stand 
farther  off,  for  she  is  holier  than  they  —  this  most  egregious  people 
undertook  to  say  that  a  foreigner  had  no  right  to  express  his  opinion  of 
their  institutions,  —  to  exhort  them  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do 
well !  Mr.  Thompson  has  well  maintained  his  right  as  a  human  being 
to  utter  his  own  thoughts  and  to  put  forth  his  moral  power  for  the  re- 
moval of  what  he  perceives  to  be  evil  in  the  institutions  of  any  part 
of  the  world  whatever,  but  especially  of  that  which  makes  Freedom 
of  Speech  a  part  of  its  Constitutions  of  Groverument.  And  such  a 
change  has  been  worked  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  of  America  where  he  has  been,  that  this  right  has  been  fully 
sustained.  This  right  of  international  testimony,  of  the  rebuke  of 
national  sins  by  foreigners,  whether  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the  guilty 
nation  by  the  lips,  or  borne  to  them  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  is  the 
mightiest  instrument  for  the  regeneration  and  progress  of  Society.  The 
Public  Opinion  of  Christendom  is  the  true  Law  of  Nations.  And  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  truth  that  makes  tyrants,  whether  they  wield  scep- 
tres or  cart-whips,  whether  they  sit  on  thi-ones  or  on  cotton-bags,  trem- 
ble when  its  sentence  of  condemnation  is  thundered  in  their  ears.  It  is 
the  voice  that  foretells  their  downfall.  It  is  the  murmur  that  runs 
before  the  storm. 

Su'  Henry  Bulwer,  the  Slave-sycophantic  envoy  of  Great  Britain 
at  Washington,  intimated  m  some  table-speech,  soon  after  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  been  howled  down  in  Boston,  that  no  American  undertaking 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Grreat  Britam,  would  fare  better  there. 
Suppose  it  were  so,  it  would  alter  in  no  degree  the  question  of  the  nat- 
ural right  of  such  moral  interference  there  and  everywhere  ;  and  still 
less  that  of  the  Constitutional  right  of  every  man  to  Freedom  of 
Speech  in  this  country.  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  During  the  height  of 
the  Com  Law  Agitation,  Mr.  John  Curtis,  of  Ohio,  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  that  great  change  in  the  condition  of  England.  A 
change  which,  it  was  believed  by  them,  would  work  as  terrible  ruin  to 
the  dominant  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  assumed 
Emancipation  would  to  our  oligarchy  resting  on  ownership  of  human 
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boings,  hero.  In  tlio  height  of  the  excitement  which  rent  Scotland  in 
twain,  when  tlie  Secession  of  the  Free  Church  occurred,  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Henry  C.  Wright  and  James  N.  Buffum  were  allowed 
unlimited  liberty  of  rebuke,  when  they  went  up  and  down  the  land  de- 
nouncing the  Free  Church  for  accepting  the  gifts  of  menstealers  without 
testifying  against  their  guilt,  and  crying  aloud  and  sparing  not,  "  Send 
BACK  THE  Money  !  "  We  are  confident  that  an  American  could  travel 
from  end  to  end  of  the  British  islands  preaching  Kepublicanism,  as 
long  as  he  looked  to  no  forcible  Revolution,  and  as  long  as  no  such 
danger  was  impending.  At  the  time  of  a  Tenth  of  April,  or  a  Cab- 
bage-garden Insurrection,  indeed,  an  American  would,  of  course,  not 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  to  which  all  British  sub- 
jects were  amenable.  And  of  this  no  reasonable  complaint  could  be 
made.  But  here  there  are  no  laws  limiting  moral  agitation,  and  that 
portion  of  the  American  people  which  permitted  Mr.  Thompson  to 
speak  what  he  pleased,  deserves  no  more  credit  than  the  English  do 
for  theu-  loyalty  to  _the  Queen,  or  any  other  nation  for  their  fidelity 
to  their  recognized  institutions. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Thompson  will  form  a  rememberable  era  in  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  persons.  Great  numbers  will  date  their  Anti- 
Slavery  lives  from  that  event.  Very  many  will  cherish  among  the 
choicest  memories  of  their  lives,  the  cheerful  and  brilliant  hours 
they  enjoyed  with  him.  They  are  days,  though  too  few,  that  will  re- 
main marked  with  a  white  stone,  as  long  as  life  endui-es.  His  many 
personal  friends  and  his  multitudinous  admirers  cordially  wished  him 
Grood-speed  on  his  retui'n  to  his  native  land,  and  will  be  ready  to  give 
him  as  warm  and  as  enthusiastic  a  welcome  should  he  ever  find  a  way 
open  to  lead  him  back  to  abide  among  them.  They  feel  that  in  the 
multitude  of  public  and  private  considerations  that  must,  and  should, 
enter  into  the  settlement  of  so  grave  a  question  as  a  change  of  country, 
the  earnest  wishes  of  personal  friendship  or  of  public  admiration  can 
have  but  little  weight.  Satisfied  that  this  question  will  be  wisely  con- 
sidered and  wisely  made,  we  shall  await  its  decision  with  patience, 
though  not  without  anxiety, —  confident  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  wliether 
it  retain  George  Thompson  as  a  faithful  son  of  England,  or  give  him 
a  son  as  faitliful  by  adoption,  to  America,  he  will  ever  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  Weak  against  the  Strong,  of  the  Oppressed  against  the 
Oppessor,  of  the  Slave  against  the  Tyrant,  without  limitation  of  lati- 
tudes and  without  regard  to  the  landmarks  which  Nations  have  set  up 
for  the  separation  and  subjugation  of  Manlcind. 
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The  British  Islands. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  England  had  the  necessary  effect  of 
reviving  and  strengthening  the  Anti-Slavery  spirit  of  the  nation.     At 
the  numerous  meetings  he  held  soon  after  his  an-ival  with  his  con- 
stituents of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  the  various  quarters  of  that  gi'eat 
Borough,  his  speeches  were  essentially  Anti-Slavery  speeches,  and  of  a 
character  to  instruct  and  arouse  his  hearers  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
horrors  of  Slavery.     We  are  happy  to  believe  that  his  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  induced  him  to  remain  so  long  in  this  country  were 
accepted  as  more  than  satisfactory  by  nearly  all  of  that  vast  constitu- 
ency.    Mr.  Thompson  also  attended  several  meetings  of  an  exclusively 
Anti-Slavery  character,  among  which  we  may  refer  to  that  at  Bristol, 
on  the  foui-th  of  September,  as  one   of  the  most  important.     At  this 
Meeting  Mr.  Thompson  vindicated  the  character  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  its  President,  Mr.  GrARRiso]^,  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  them  by  their  enemies.     He  exj)Osed  the  shuffling  and  false 
course  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  John  Scoble,  in  studiously  concealing,  not  only  all 
notice  of  his  •  own  doings  in  America,  but  those  of  the  only  efficient 
Anti-Slavery  men  there ;  while  it  set  forth  the  American  and  Foreign 
Society  as  the  only  embodied  form  of  opposition  to  Slavery  in  America  ! 
A  Society,  the  last  vanishing  shadow  of  the  once  formidable  New  Or- 
ganization, which  sprung  into  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
Slavery  churches,  which  lived  only  as  long  as  its  stock  of  lies  and  slan- 
ders of  true  Abolitionists  was  unexhausted,  a  Society  which  derived  its 
origin  from  the  Apostacy  of  1840,  by  which  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  stripped  of  its  organ  and  all  its  property  by  its  faithless  ser- 
vants, and  which  has  for  years  been  but  the  other  name  of  a  single 
man,  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  who  has,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Webb  in  a  letter  to  the  Bristol  Examiner,  "  lost  long  ago  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  true  Abolitionists  of  the  country!  "     On  m9ny 
other  occasions,  Mr.  Thompson  has  done  us  the  best  of  services  by  ex- 
plaining the  true  nature  of  our  Movement,  and  exposing  the  lies,  tricks 
and  subterfuges  of  oui'  worst  enemies,  —  those  who  assume  our  name 
and  seek  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  unwary  and  imperfectly  informed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts  arrived  in  Eng-land  soon  after  our  last  meet- 
ing,  and  were  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  interest  which  their  case 
was  fitted  to  inspire.     Meetings  were  held  for  them  at  Edinburgh, 
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Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  and  an  excellent  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  their  prepossessing  api)earancc,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
story.  At  the  last  accounts  they  were  attending  a  school  under  the 
patronage  of  L.\dy  ]Jyron.  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  has  also  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  labors  in  the  British  Anti-Slavery  field. 

The  Unitarian  Denomination  has  shown  a  strong  determination  to 
express  its  detestation  of  Slavery  earnestly  and  emphatically  during  the 
past  year  ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  large  numbers  belonging  to 
the  Denomination.     A  Special  Meeting  of  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  and  of  the  Unitarian  Body,  generally,  was  held,  June  13th, 
at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  Chair,  to  deliberate  on 
their  duty  in  regard  to  American  Slavery.     John  B.  Estlin,  Esq.,  of 
Bristol,  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting  in  a  comprehensive  and 
perspicuous  speech,  and  set  forth  the  importance  of  right  action  being 
taken  by  the  British   Unitarians;   and  reminding  the  meeting  that 
"  however  highly  they  might  esteem  gentleness,  moderation,  kindness 
and  politeness,  they  should  not  suffer  these  considerations  to  lead  them 
to  compromise  the  great  and  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice." 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen participated.     There  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling  as  to  the 
things  done  ;  but,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  the  wish  we  have  too 
often  seen  in  this  country,  of  making  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple doing  them,  was  manifested.    The  Rev.  George  Armstrong  made 
an  admirable  and  thorough  speech,  in  which  he  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.     The  Rev.  Russell  L.  Carpenter,  while  coinciding  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  meeting,  was  desirous  of  saving  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gannett  from  the  general  condemnation.     To  this  end  he  read  an 
extract  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Gannett,  in  which  he  afiirmed  the  manhood 
of  the  Slave,  and  declared  that  the  great  wrong  of  Slavei-y  consisted  in 
the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  manhood.     But,  unfortunately  for 
his  argument,  Mr.  Estlin  was  prepared  with  a  later  discourse  of  the 
same  divine,  in  which  he  counselled  the  restitution  of  a  wretch  who 
had  vindicated  his  manhood  by  escape  out  of  what  he  himself  describ- 
ed as  "  the  abomination  and  guilt  of  Slavery,"  rather  than  endan- 
ger the  Union.     Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  guilt  of  Slavery,  aside  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  of 
the  duty  of  all  preachers  and  members  of  their  persuasion  to  assist 
"  in  depriving  them  of  the  sanction  they  have  hitherto  received  from 
the  Churches  of  America,"  and  declaring  its  grateful  appreciation  of 
those  Unitarian  clergymen,  naming  them,  who  had  done  their  duty  i^ 
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particular.  The  same  subjects  were  discussed  and  with  similar  results 
in  several  of  the  provincial  meetings  of  the  Unitarians  in  England,  and 
by  the  Irish  Christian  Unitarian  Society  in  Dublin. 

Many  Orthodox  or  Evangelical  Societies  have  taken  strong  ground 
to  the  effect  they  would  exclude  from  their  pulpits  any  American 
ministers  who  "  either  by  speech  or  silence  "  gave  countenance  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  If  such  action  should  be  consistently  maintained 
it  would  be  one  of  the  severest  blows  that  could  be  dealt  to  Slavery. 
But  we  fear  that  there  are  some  of  them  that  would  yield  to  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  popular  American  ministers  of  their  faith,  as  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  yielded  itself  captive  to  the  sanctimonious  cant  of 
Dr.  Baird.  The  Editor  of  the  London  Morning  Advertiser,  himself 
we  believe  a  member  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  did  ample  and  severe 
justice  to  that  covering  up  of  hideous  cruelties  under  the  robes  of  Chris- 
tian coui-tesy  and  charity.  To  this  gentleman  we  have  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  explained  our  position 
and  vindicated  our  Anti-Slavery  course.  No  man,  perhaps,  has  done 
more,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Thompson,  to  make  clear  to  the  British  mind 
the  true  state  of  things  in  this  country,  and  to  unveil  the  imbecile 
malignity  of  the  Broad  Street  Committee.  Before  him  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Scoble  fled  to  this  country,  and  at  this  safe  distance 
spit  back  his  harmless  venom.  "We  think  that  the  sphere  of  this  class 
of  our  enemies  will  be  materially  narrowed  by  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made  of  their  character,  by  these  firm  and  far-seeing 
men. 

In  Ireland  a  new  Society  has  been  formed  by  the  zealous  friends 
whom  we  have  so  long  known  by  their  works,  the  Webbs,  Allens, 
Haughtons,  and  the  like,  the  first  act  of  which  has  been  to  issue  an 
Address  to  those  about  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  It  sets  forth  the 
pith  of  the  matter  in  few  but  cogent  words.  We  can  only  hope  that  it 
will  produce  a  better  harvest  than  that  signed  by  O'Connell,  Father 
Matthew  and  Seventy  Thousand  others  !  By  Father  Matthew,  who 
has  lately  returned  home,  showering  his  parting  blessings  on  HENRY 
CLAY,  "his  disinterested  advocate  and  dearly  cherished  friend,"  and 
on  Edward  K.  Collins,  the  chiefest  among  the  Hundred  Slavecatchers 
who  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  Union  in  the  blood  of  poor  Long  ! 
But  no  such  action  as  this  Address  can  fail  of  having  its  effect.  It  at 
least  blesses  those  from  whom  it  comos. 

was 
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Meeting  of  tiik  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  American  7\.uti-Slavery  Society,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  formation,  was  driven  out  of  New  York  to  find  a  place 
for  its  meeting.  The  patriotic  influence  of  Captain  Rynders,  which 
liad  broken  up  our  meetings  last  year,  was  still  so  strong  upon  the 
City,  that  no  place,  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose,  could  lie  procured 
within  its  borders.  The  Meeting  was,  accordingly,  held  at  Syracuse, 
in  Central  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  May  7th,  and  the  two  following 
days.  Our  exile  from  the  Commercial  Metropolis  was  fortunate  in  one 
particular,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  us  to  profit  by  the  services  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  which  could  have  been  offered  in  New  York  only  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  The  Meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  and  the  most 
perfect  order  was  maintained  throughout  all  its  sessions,  though  the 
Room  was  always  crowded.  Mr.  Gtakrison,  as  President,  was  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smitu  Welcomed  the  Society  to  Central  New 
York,  in  a  cordial  and  eloquent  speech.  The  proceedings  throughout 
were  of  a  most  earnest  and  interesting  character. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  resolutions  or  the  order  of 
the  speeches.  Whatever  positions  the  American  Society  has  at  any 
time  taken  were  reaffirmed  and  defended.  Whatever  had  occurred 
since  the  last  meeting  worthy  of  reprobation,  the  infamous  Compromise 
Measui-es  in  particular,  were  weighed,  considered  and  denounced. 
Messrs.  Garrison,  Thompson,  Samuel  J.  May,  Quincy,  Douglass, 
McKiM,  S.  May,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Wright,  William  Goodell,  Thomas 
Whitson,  Cluer,  Mrs.  Foster  and  many  others  participated  in  the 
discussions.  That  there  was  unction  in  what  was  said,  we  are  fi*ee  to 
infer  from  the  denunciations  which  were  hurled  against  us  in  Congress, 
by  the  Pro-Slavery  press  and  by  the  Apostate  Webster  himself.  And 
we  are  sure  that  the  rescue  of  the  Slave,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  no  mean  jewel  in  our  crown,  —  our  enemies  being  witnesses. 
Though  we  regretted  that  we  could  not  meet  as  usual  in  the  Commer- 
cial Centre  of  the  Country,  we  are  sure  that,  driven  thence,  we  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  profitable  field. 
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The  New  England  Convention. 

This  Annual  Gatliering  of  the  Abolitionists  of  New  England,  and  of 
the  Country  at  large,  was  held  in  Boylston  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  the 
27th  of  May  and  the  two  succeeding  days.  We  doubt  whether  there 
was  ever  a  Convention  more  numerously  attended  by  pei'sons  sincerely 
interested  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  and  committed  to  it.  We 
are  sure  that  there  was  never  one  so  absolutely  free  from  any  of  the 
interruptions  or  annoyances  which  have  seemed,  in  times  past,  to  be 
almost  inseparable  from  meetings  where  Free  Speech  was  allowed. 
This  Meeting  was  entirely  free  from  them.  There  was  no  disturbance 
on  the  edges  of  the  meeting,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  and  next  to  no 
speaking  that  was  not  pertinent,  acceptable  and  impressive.  Not  that 
there  were  not  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  but  they 
were  set  forth  by  persons  of  sense  and  ability,  and  argued  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  good  humor  that  was  truly  commendable.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  universal  remark  among  those  who  had  attended  Anti-Slavery 
meetings  for  many  years  that  they  recollected  none  at  which  there  was 
so  much  speaking  that  was  absolutely  good  and  so  little  that  was  even 
mediocre. 

A  chief  attraction  which  accounted  for  the  numbers  and  character  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  portion  of  the  assembly  was,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found 
in  the  presence  of  George  Thompson,  whom  many  of  the  Abolitionists 
from  the  country  had  not  heard  since  the  campaign  of  1835,  and  who 
took  this  opportunity  of  reviving  their  recollections  of  him  and  their 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  spoke  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
and  not  a  shadow  of  personal  opposition  could  be  raised  against  him. 
On  the  last  day,  he  spoke  at  length,  both  in  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  and  to  crowded  auditories.  In  the  morning,  he  treated  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reformation,  and  showed  how  dis- 
tinct it  was  from  the  machinery  of  political  parties,  and  how  superior 
in  its  method ;  that  the  regeneration  of  public  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Slavery,  which  is  the  object  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement 
proper,  is  the  necessary  cause  and  creator  of  Anti-Slavery  political 
action,  by  whomsoever  exercised  ;  and  tliat  if  the  Abolitionists  be  but 
sincere  and  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  change  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  general  mind  by  their  agitation,  they  need  feel  no  apprehension 
that  the  new  state  of  mind  will  not  be  duly  expressed  by  the  politicians 
of  the  country.     In  the  afternoon,  he  unveiled,  depicted  and   exposed 
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tlic  cruel  absimlitios  of  that  gigantic  Humbug,  tlio  Colonization  Society. 
In  tlie  evening,  he  briefly  reviewed  his  Anti-Slavery  course  while  in 
this  country,  exhorted  us  to  a  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  took  a 
farewell,  full  of  feeling  and  eloquence  — ■  a  farewell  which  we  would 
fain  hope  will  be  only  for  a  season. 

We,  perhaps,  never  had  a  stronger  array  of  speakers  than  at  this 
time.  Besides  Mr.  Thompson,  there  were  Messrs.  Garrison,  Phillips, 
PiLLSBDRY,  Eemond,  H.  C.  Wrigiit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  C.  C. 
Burleigh,  S.  J.  May,  Edwin  Thompson,  and  many  others.  The 
strain  of  the  speaking  was  maintained  at  the  liighest  pitch  of  excellence 
in  the  various  styles  of  the  speakers,  and  in  variety  and  ability  they 
could  not  have  been  equalled  in  the  country.  The  interest  which  the 
topics  of  the  Meeting  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled  ex- 
cited, was  proved  by  the  throngs  that  crowded  the  halls  where  our 
sessions  were  held.  The  Boylston  Hall,  though  insufficient  for  our 
purposes,  and  inconveniently  remote  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  was 
always  as  full,  and  fuller,  than  it  could  hold.  The  same  thing  followed 
us  to  the  more  obscure  purlieus  of  Chardon  Street,  on  the  afternoon 
when  we  were  driven  again  to  that  old  scene  of  former  campaigns. 
But  though  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  a  large  multitude  on  the  out^ 
skirts  were  not  in  communion  with  us,  and  though  it  was  equally  plain 
that  the  hard  truths  which  were  hurled  at  them  were  not  unfelt  or  mis-" 
understood,  still  there  was  profound  attention,  and  scarcely  the  symp^ 
torn  of  any  disposition  to  disturb  the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  meeting. 
In  the  evening,  we  had  secured  ourselves  against  disturbance  by 
having  the  admission  by  ticket.  Although  this  method  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  opponents,  which  we  should  have  greatly  re- 
gretted if  it  had,  it  did  keep  out  the  merely  boyish  and  ruffianly 
elements  of  opposition.  And  being  exempt  from  the  fatal  presence  of 
Mayor  Bigelow  and  Marshal  Tdkey,  we  had  a  perfectly  quiet  and 
edifying  time. 

The  circumstance  of  our  finding  ourselves  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  years,  in  the  same  hall  where  the  first  New  England  Con-^ 
vention  was  held,  in  1834,  was  an  interesting  and  not  an  unsuggestive 
one.  How  varied  and  strange  has  been  our  exjjcrience  since  that 
time  !  How  has  death  and  backsliding  and  treachery  and  desertion 
thinned  the  ranks  of  those  that  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each 
other  tlien  !  How  have  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  been  filled  up  by 
newer  and  better  soldiers  !  After  having  carried  Paneuil  Hall  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  as  it  were,  and  maintained  it  for  so  many  years. 
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wo  were  dispossessed  of  it  l^y  the  City  Government,  and  driven  into  our 
original  entrenchments,  for  the  lack  of  better.  But  is  the  tide  of  time 
turned  back  by  this  ajjparent  triumph  of  Webster  Whiggery  over  Anti- 
Slavery  ?  Has  the  sun  gone  back  upon  the  Dial-plate  ?  And  because 
the  shadow  marks  the  same  meridian  that  it  did  seventeen  years  ago,  has 
the  world  stood  still  all  that  time  ?  Nay,  verily.  Seventeen  revolutions 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun  have  wrought  strange  changes  in  human  con* 
dition  and  human  opinion,  all  over  the  world.  Revolution  and  Reaction 
have  shaken  Europe.  America  has  been  the  scene  of  that  conflict  of 
Institutions  and  Ideas  which  is  Revolution.  And  notwithstandine: 
apparent  defeats  and  imaginary  successes  of  the  enemy,  there  has  been 
no  Reaction.  The  progress  of  events  and  the  uninterrupted  conquest 
of  the  old  Ideas  of  the  country  by  the  new,  has  gone  on  steadily  ever 
since  the  Movement  began,  twenty  years  ago.  Things  can  never  be 
restored  to  the  position  in  which  they  then  stood.  The  New  England 
Convention  of  1851  stands  in  an  attitude  and  occupies  a  position  very 
different  from  that  of  1834.  It  looks  back  upon  a  pathway  strewed 
with  the  trophies  of  victory,  though  it  looks  forward  to  one  beset  with 
many  dangers,  and  lying  through  many  a  battle-field,  to  be  won  before 
the  complete  and  final  triumph. 

The  very  fact  of  onr  exclusion  from  Faneuil  Hall  was  a  proof  of  the 
change  in  our  relations  to  the  country.  We  were,  certainly,  not  shut 
out  of  it  because  of  our  insignificance.  It  was  not  because  the  men 
who  pull  the  strings  that  make  the  puppets  dance  in  the  City  Hall 
thought  we  were  of  no  importance,  that  they  touched  those  particular 
wires.  We  were  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  great  Idols,  or  at  least 
Idols  which  seem  great  to  the  little  men  of  this  generation.  We 
accept  this  treatment  as  a  tribute  to  our  worth  and  activity,  which  we 
wish  we  deserved  better.  We  had  then  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
Faneviil  Hall  again  in  due  time,  if  we  did  but  persist  in  our  agitation, 
and  resolutely  hinder  the  pacification  of  the  country,  for  which  Daniel 
Webstrr  and  his  retainers  sigh.  And  this  faith  has  been  justified,  at 
this  present  meeting.  It  is  certainly  no  slight  sign  of  progress  that 
Mr.  Thompson  could  speak  in  public  and  express  his  whole  mind  on 
the  matter  of  Slavery  without  molestation  or  disturbance  in  the  heart 
of  Boston.  The  walls  of  Faneuil  Hall  will  yet  re-echo  his  voice  and 
resound  with  the  ae«-la,matlons  wliich  will  drown  the  memory  of  its  past 
disgrace.     We  can  wait. 
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The  Fouktu  of  July. 


Our  Annual  Celebration  of  this  Anniversary  was  hekl  again  at 
Abington.  In  the  morning  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
Grove  wliere  we  have  held  so  many  before.  But  a  gatiiering  storm 
compelled  us  to  transfer  our  afternoon  session  to  the  Town  Hall. 
The  nimiber  in  attendance  was  very  large,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vorable weather.  We  had  good  reason  to  believe  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  circumstance,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
assemblages  ever  held  in  the  State.  Mr.  GARrasoN  presided  with 
his  usual  skill.  Messrs.  Phillips,  Pillsbury,  Wuiting,  Quincy, 
Stetson,  Buffum,  Sargent,  Treat,  and  several  others  spoke  to  great 
acceptation,  and  the  occasion  went  off  in  all  respects,  independent  of 
the  weather,  with  the  greatest  possible  success. 


The  First  of  August. 

This  Great  Jubilee  of  Freedom  we  celebrated,  as  we  did  last  year, 
at  Worcester.  The  spacious  City  Hall,  although  the  weather  was  bad, 
was  well  filled  in  the  morning  and  crowded  in  the  afternoon.  Adin 
Ballou  presided,  who  opened  the  Meeting  with  prayer  and  an  appro- 
priate address.  Mr.  William  I.  Bowditch  followed  in  an  excellent  • 
and  appropriate  speech.  He  took  up  the  various  popular  objections  to 
Emancipation,  and  refuted  them  by  the  actual  workings  of  West  India 
Emancipation,  of  which  he  gave  a  lucid  sketch.  Mr.  C.  C.  Burleigh 
followed  Mr.  Bowditch,  and  enforced  the  same  truths  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  reasoning  and  illustration.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Pillsbury 
opened  with  one  of  his  racy,  sprightly,  original  orations,  in  which 
strong  common  sense  is  relieved  by  a  vein  of  sterling  humor,  by  flashes 
of  wild  wit,  and  passages  of  true  eloquence  and  fervor.  3Ir.  Wendell 
Phillips  succeeded  him  in  a  speech  of  the  highest  order  of  oratory, 
whicli  concluded  the  meeting. 

We  believe  that  the  American  Abolitionists  are  the  only  class,  out 
of  the  Islands  themselves,  that  set  apart  the  First  of  August  as  an 
especial  holiday.  And  yet  the  event  whicli  has  made  the  First  of 
August  illustrious  was,  perhaps,  tlie  proudest  triumph  ever  achieved 
by  man,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  purposes,  its  instru- 
mentalities, or  its  remoter  issues.     But   the   Eighteenth  of  June  is.  as 
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yet,  a  more  famous  day  in  England,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  a  more 
famous  one  in  America  -—  so  imperfectly  are  events  appreciated  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  so  indistinctly  are  they  discerned  in  the 
dubious  light  of  the  semi-barbarism  which  we  christen  Civilization. 
Even  England  hardly  seems  aware  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Revolution 
which  was  fought  and  won  upon  her  soil  by  spiritual  weapons  only,  of 
which  that  day  saw  the  accomplishment,  and  America  only  shows  her 
instinctive  dread  of  it  by  the  dastard  lies  which  she  loves  rather  than 
the  truth.  But  it  was  a  Revolution,  and  one  which  stretches  its  influ- 
ences far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sea-girt  isles  where  its  instant  tro- 
phies were  set  up.  And  the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  and  the  example 
which  it  sets  mankind,  is  even  of  more  worth  than  the  blessings  which 
it  caused  and  which  it  predicts. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  West  India  Slaves  was  a  Revolution,  for  it 
was  a  complete  change  in  the  political  and  moral  relations  of  a  whole 
race  of  men,  and  one  which  was  to  affect  the  condition  of  countless 
millions  yet  to  be.  But  it  was  a  Revolution  not  springing  from  the 
uprising  of  the  oppressed  class  itself,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  its 
wrongs ;  but  from  the  aroused  conscience  of  the  oppressing  nation, 
which  would  permit  it  no  longer  to  rest  quietly  under  its  guilt.  It  was 
a  Revolution  of  Repentance,  of  Reparation,  of  the  Restoration  of 
Rights  which  Avarice  and  Cruelty  had  ravished,  at  the  dictation  of 
Justice  and  Humanity.  The  world  never  saw  the  like  before.  With 
'  all  the  drawbacks  of  Compensation  and  Apprenticeship,  (perhaps  not 
unnatural  stumblings  in  the  first  gropings  in  so  new  a  course,)  it  stands 
alone,  a  marvellous  monument  of  what  might  there  is  in  moral  power, 
and  a  beacon  to  guide  as  well  as  to  warn  those  who  would  take  their 
bearings  by  it.  Never  was  there  a  more  generous,  a  more  devout 
enthusiasm  than  that  which  inspired  the  British  nation  and  provoked  it 
to  extort  from  the  hands  of  a  reluctant  Ministry  the  boon  of  Freedom 
for  the  injured  blacks.  And  the  very  injustice  to  which  they  submitted, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  of  their  own  hard-earned  money  to 
help  stop  the  mouths  of  the  ravening  masters,  enhanced  the  virtue, 
while  it  diminished  the  value  of  the  act.  It  is  a  passage  of  history 
full  of  hope  and  instruction. 

It  is  full  of  hope,  for  it  encourages  desponding  mankind  to  believe 
that  what  men  have  been  induced  to  do  once,  they  may  be  induced  to 
do  again.  There  was,  certainly,  nothing  in  the  antecedents  of  the 
British  nation  to  lead  one  to  anticipate  such  a  demonstration  as  this. 
Their  former  conquests  and  victories  had  been  for  the  subjugation 
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rather  tliftii  tlic  deliverance  of  otlierfs,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  due 
weiglit  of  tlie  British  Empire  in  the  Commonwealtli  of  European  Sov- 
ereignties, or  for  the  vindication  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges 
against  domestic  or  foreign  tyranny.  Generosity  and  magnanimity 
were  ever  claimed  as  eminently  British  virtues,  but  it  was  the  gener- 
osity of  a  conqueror  to  a  captive,  the  magnanimity  of  the  Strong  in 
the  snlxluing  presence  of  the  Weak.  The  Bevolution  of  the  First  of 
August  will  better  establish  the  claim  of  the  British  nation  to  the  pos- 
session of  these  virtues  than  all  the  examples  of  which  it  boasts  put 
together.  And  its  influence  will  be  the  greater  because  it  begun  not 
in  the  high  places,  not  in  Palace  or  Parliament,  originally,  but  down 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  whence  it  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  It  was  not,  primarily,  the  work  of  Prince  or  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, though  both  were  compelled  to  do  its  work,  but  of  comparatively 
humble  and  obscure  men,  acting  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
masses  of  the  Empire.  Though  its  crowning  battle  was  fought  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  the  struggles  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign 
were  distributed  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  left 
their  marks  in  every  provincial  town  and  in  almost  every  hamlet. 

It  is  full  of  instruction,  for  it  covers  almost  every  point  which  any 
Movement  for  the  destruction  of  Political  or  Moral  Evils  will  ever 
have  to  touch.  It  shows  us  that  the  continual  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  by  the  presentation  of  true  principles  of  action  and  the  exposure 
of  the  false  ones  which  have  produced  the  evil,  is  the  true  Philosophy 
of  Reform.  It  shows  that  a  Reform  proceeds  from  Ideas  to  Actions, 
from  the  Inward  to  the  Outward,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
reverse  this  process.  That  its  progress  is  to  be  hastened  only  by  the 
faithful  evolution  of  these  true  principles,  of  these  new  ideas,  and  that 
patience  and  perseverance  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  faith 
become  sight.  Five-and-twenty,  yea,  twenty  years  ago,  the  prospect 
of  West  Indian  Emancipation  was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  as 
improbable  and  remote  as  that  of  our  Slave  States,  now.  Who 
believed  that  Great  Britain  would  risk  so  great  an  Interest,  would 
incur  so  vast  an  expense,  would  incur  so  deadly  a  peril  as  that  act 
would  imply?  Were  not  her  statesmen  wise,  her  aristocracy  and  mer- 
cantile interest  wary,  her  common  people  insensible  to  the  sort  of 
appeals  by  which  this  change  was  sought  to  be  effected  ?  But  Eliz- 
abeth Hevrick  revealed  the  Grand  Arcanum,  the  principle  so  simple 
that  the  wise  and  the  mighty  had  overlooked  it,  that  Immediate  Eman- 
cipation is  equally  the  Right  of  the  Slave  and  Duty  of  the  Master,  and 
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and  the  languishing  Enterprise  derived  new  life  from  her  dying  breath, 
and  soon  swept  on  to  victory. 

On  the  very  eve  of  this  victory  in  1832-3,  the  support  of  England, 
relied  upon  on  account  of  her  identity  of  Slave  interest,  was  the  main 
dependence  of  South  Carolina  in  her   Nullifying   tilt   against  New 
England  Cotton  Mills.      So  blind  were  all  men  to  the  mighty  change 
which  was  going  on  in  the  English  Mind  and  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
projected  into  Law  !    Wlio  knows  that  our  own  Salvation  also  may  not 
come  suddenly  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night  ?     That  it  will  come 
thus  stealthily  at  the  last  is  probable  from  all  past  history,  though  it 
may  be  preceded  by  many  portentous  struggles.     Our  relation  to  our 
Slavery  is  very  different,  to  be   sure,   from  that  of  the  English  Aboli- 
tionists to  theirs.     But  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  more  apparent  than 
real.     They  had  the  power  of  direct  legislation  over  it  and  could  reach 
it  more  readily  than  we  can  lay  hold  upon  American  Slavery.     But 
the  first  work  they  had  to  effect  is  precisely  that  which  our  hands  find 
to  do,  —  the   Conversion  of  the  Pro-Slavery  Mind  of  the  American 
People  to  Anti-Slavery  Truth.     When  this  is  effectually  done,  even  in 
the  Northern  States,  a  way  will  be  found,  through  Law  or  over  Law, 
for  the  reduction  of  its  Regeneration  into  Life.     The  giant  obstacle, 
indeed,  which   we  have  to  overcome,   is  one  from  which  our  British 
forerunners  were  free.     We  mean  the  incorporation  of  Slavery  with 
our  National  Institutions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give   the  Slaveholders 
the  literal  control  of  the  machine  of  government  by  virtue   of  their 
very  Slaveholding.     That  this  monstrous  anomaly  should  retard  the 
day  of  our  deliverance  is  necessary,  and,  as  far  as  the  North  is  con- 
cerned, is  right. 

But  be  it  ever  remembered  that  all  Institutions  of  Government,  the 
most  despotic  as  well  as  the  most  democratic,  exist  but  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  people  that  live  under  them.  They  are  but  the  clothing  of 
the  Ideas  in  the  popular  Mind.  They  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
like  a  scroll  they  pass  away.  Even  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
can  exist  in  their  present  shape  no  longer  than  the  people  are  content 
with  them.  Still  less  Slavery,  which,  though  sheltered  and  sanctified 
by  them,  would  be  eliminated  from  them,  if  the  distinct  and  deter- 
mined alternative  of  Emancipation  or  Dissolution  be  presented  to  the 
choice  of  the  Slaveholders.  At  least,  this  is  our  opinion.  But,  at 
any  rate,  either  by  Disunion  and  leaving  the  Slaves  and  Masters  to 
settle  the  question,  with  the  right  on  our  side  to  help  which  side  we 
please,  or  by  Emancipation  to  prevent  Disunion,  Slavery  will  cease 
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wlionevier  the  American  IMind  and  Conscience  is  thoroughly  awakened 
to  its  atrocities  and  to  their  own  guilty  share  in  them.  No  nation 
ever  submitted  to  an  evil  which  it  really  wished  to  remove  because  of 
the  laws  or  institutions  which  it  had  either  made  itself  or  suffered  to 
exist.  When  it  is  thoroughly  aroused  laws  and  institutions  are  but  as 
cobwebs  thrown  over  a  lion.  Like  a  dew-drop  from  a  lion's  mane  they 
are  shook  into  the  air.  The  business  of  Abolitionists  is  thus  to 
arouse  and  excite  the  general  Mind.  With  all  oui'  short-comings, 
have  we  not  begun  to  do  it  ?  Listen  to  the  sounds  that  come  from 
South  and  North,  from  Nullifier  and  Unionist.  Read  the  history  of 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  Mind  of  a  Nation  is  like  a  mighty 
Ocean,  which  the  movement  of  the  invisible  air  can  lash  into  foam 
and  endow  with  irresistible  mi^ht.  If  we  can  create  the  Movement, 
we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  not  shape  itself  into  due  form. 


EsiANCIPATION    IN    NeW    GrENADA. 

We  have  a  record  of  another  iastance  in  which  this  noble  example 
of  England  has  been  followed.  The  Republic  of  New  Grrenada,  one 
of  the  most  Northerly  of  the  South  American  Republics,  in  which 
Slavery  has  lingered  until  this  day,  passed  a  Law  last  Summer,  by 
which  all  her  Slaves  became  free  on  the  Fu*st  day  of  this  month  of  Jan- 
uary.    The  following  is  the  brief  enactment :  — 

■"  That  on  the  day  named,  First  of  January,  Slavery  shall  no  longer 
exist  in  this  Republic.  All  persons  liberated  from  Slavery  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  as  are 
other  citizens  of  New  Qrenada." 


Anti-Slavery  Operations. 

In  no  previous  year,  for  many  years  past,  has  the  Society  been  so 
active  or  carried  on  its  operations  so  extensively.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  since  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  May 
last.  Nearly  One  Hundred  Anti-Slavery  Conventions  have  been  held 
by  the  Agents  of  the  Society,  in  different  parts  of  New  England, 
during  the  year,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  evening  lectures  have 
been  given.     In  these  we  do  not  include  the  numerous  meetings  held 
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by  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  daring 
the  first  months  of  the  year.  We  speak  of  Conventions  and  Lectures 
sustained  wholly,  or  mainly,  by  the  Agents  of  the  Society.  We 
have  been  enabled  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  these,  during  the 
year  past,  than  for  many  years  previously.  And  we  report,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  of  the  value  and  success  of  their  labors.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  uninterrupted  services  of  the  General  Agent,  Samuel  May, 
Jr.,  we  have  had  the  assistance,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  of  the 
following  persons:  —  Parker  Pillsbury,  Charles  C.  Burleigh, 
Stephen  S.  Foster,  Abby  K.  Foster,  Lucy  Stone,  Lewis  Ford, 
Daniel  Foster,  William  H.  Fish,  George  W.  Putnam,  Joseph  J. 
Locke,  Daniel  S.  Whitney,  and  Alonzo  J.  Grover.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  had  among  our  Agents  several  of  our  oldest  and 
longest-tried  Anti-Slavery  friends,  and  been  able  also  to  call  into  the 
ranks  a  remforcement  of  younger  laborers,  who,  we  trust,  will  quit  them- 
selves like  men,  and  prove  themselves  not  unworthy  servants  of  our  right- 
eous Cause.  We  have  also  been  privileged  and  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  occasional  labors,  in  the  lecturing  field,  of  William  L.  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Edmund  Quincy,  Nathaniel  H.  Whiting, 
James  N.  Bupfum,  and  Joseph  Treat.  We  have  found  too,  a  most 
gratifying  readiness  to  aid  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral pastors  and  their  congregations.  These  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  among  the  younger  ministers  of  what  are  called  the  liberal  de- 
nominations. 

Meanwhile  our  friends  in  other  States  have  not  been  idle.  The 
Anti-Slavery  plough  has  been  firmly  held,  and  deeply  entered,  in  the 
soil  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  Middle  and  Western 
States.  Stephen  S.  and  Abby  K.  Foster,  James  W.  Walker, 
Parker  Pillsbury,  Sallie  Holley,  (daughter  of  the  late  Myron 
HoLLEY,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,)  John  H.  Philleo,  Charles  and 
Josephine  Gripping,  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh,  and  others,  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  many  a  long  summer  day,  and  encountered 
the  storms  and  cold  of  the  severest  winter  known  for  many  years,  that 
the  Slave  in  his  agony  and  degradation  might  not  be  utterly  without 
an  advocate,  and  that  this  guilty  and  perjured  land  might  be  warned 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
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TiiK  Anti-Slaveiiy  Pkess. 


The  Anti-Slavery  papers  continue  to  maintain  the  good  figlit  with 
their  accustomed  fidelity.  The  Liberator  is  still  regarded,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  as  the  leader  of  the  host.  A 
year  ago  it  completed  its  twentieth  year  from  its  establishment ;  and 
on  the  suggestion  of  3Ir.  Tuompson,  it  was  thought  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  a  festive  celebration.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  an  Entertainment  was  given  to 
JVIr.  Garrison,  by  his  friends,  in  Cochituate  Hall.  The  Hall  was 
more  than  filled.  The  Entertainment  was  abundant  and  elegant. 
After  it  was  over,  Mr.  Thompson,  on  behalf  of  many  friends,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Garrison  with  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  occasion.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Quincy,  who 
presided,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker, 
Earle,  Thomas  Kussell,  Nell,  List,  Buffum,  and  many  others.  The 
festivities  were  prolonged  into  the  night  and  all  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there.  We  believe  that  the  Liberator  never  stood  in  a 
better  position,  as  it  regards  support  and  influence,  than  it  does  now. 
But  still,  like  all  papers  devoted  to  an  unpopular  cause,  it  requires  the 
friendly  interest  and  subscription  of  all  who  feel  its  value. 

The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  is  still  conducted,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society,  by  Mr.  Gay,  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
ability,  with  assistance  from  his  Corresponding  Editors,  Messrs.  Quincy 
and  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  Pennsylvania  Freeman  has  been 
enlarged,  and  is  now  in  the  faithful  and  experienced  hands  of  Oliver 
Johnson.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet,  edited  with  much  skill  and  discre- 
tion, and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Cause.  The  Anti-Slavery 
Bugle  has  lost,  during  the  past  year,  the  services  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
which  the  Freeman  has  gained.  It  has  fallen,  however,  into  the  hands 
of  no  unworthy  successor.  Mr.  Marius  R.  Robinson,  the  new  editor, 
makes  the  Bugle  a  valuable  and  useful  paper,  true  and  thorough,  such 
as  its  friends  desire  to  see  it. 


The  National  Bazaar. 

The  Annual  Bazaar,  to  which  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  owes  so  much 
of  the  sinews  of  its  warfare,  was  held  this  year  at  Christmas,  in  Assem- 
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bly  Hall,  instead  of  Faneuil  Hall.  The  latter  place  was  regularly 
asked  for  as  usual,  by  the  number  of  tax-paying  citizens  required  by 
the  rule.  But  so  sensitive  were  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  that  they 
forgot  the  common  rules  of  municipal  etiquette,  and  refused  the  peti- 
tion at  once,  without  going  through  the  usual  form  of  referring  it  to  a 
Committee.  The  door  of  Faneuil  Hall  being  thus  not  merely  shut 
against  the  Bazaar,  but  slammed  in  its  face,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  out 
another  place.  Assembly  Hall  was  selected  as  the  largest  and  most 
commodious  that  could  be  procured.  The  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  goods  was  much  better  than  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  though  the  situa- 
tion was  not  quite  as  accessible,  the  attendance  was  nearly  the  same, 
and  the  proceeds  about  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  The  articles  were 
as  elegant,  abundant  and  attractive  as  usual.  Those  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  even  exceeded  the  gifts  of  former  years  in  beauty 
and  value.  Addresses  were  made  on  several  evenings  of  the  last  week 
by  Messrs.  QuiNCV,  Gtarrison,  Bowditch,  and  Phillips.  It  was,  in 
every  respect,  eminently  prosperous  and  successful. 


The  Church. 

The  history  of  the  American  Church  has  been  again  this  year  the 
reflection  of  that  of  the  American  people.  The  Slavecatching  law  hav- 
ing become  an  established  institution,  the  Church  has  not  been  required 
to  pour  the  waters  of  baptism  upon  it,  as  in  its  infancy.  Though  we 
cannot  produce  as  edifying  a  list  of  sermons  to  prove  that  a  Law  of 
Congress  is  paramount  to  a  mere  Law  of  God,  we  believe  that  it  is 
merely  because  they  have  not  been  called  for.  We  cannot  think  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  any  conceivable  law,  for  which 
the  great  lights  of  the  American  Church  would  not  be  able  to  give  the 
authority  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  holy  army  of  martyrs.  But  nothing  very  noticeable  has  occurred 
since  we  last  addressed  you. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  New  York  has  decided 
the  great  suit  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  Divisions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  favor  of  the  South.  That  is  to  say,  it 
has  decreed  to  the  South  theii*  rateable  proportion  of  the  Book  Con- 
cerns, Copyrights,  &c.  As  the  point  on  which  the  separation  took 
place  was  Slavery,  it  certainly  becomes  the  Judicial  authorities  of  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  the  South  receives  no  detriment.     We 
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have  not  investigated  the  matter  sufl5ciently  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  the  face  of  all  precedents,  if  the 
Northern  section  had  been  able  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  the 
Southern,  except  in  the  particular  of  being  rid  of  it. 

In  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Chiuch  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  Mr.  John  Jay  again  attempted  to  procure  the  admission  of  the 
Church  of  the  IVIcssiah  into  the  Convention.  And  as;ain  the  rights  of 
these  colored  Churchmen  were  shuffled  aside.  The  application  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Incorporation  of  Churches  in  whose 
hands  it  seems  to  have  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  We  fear  that  the 
canonical  rights  of  these  Ethiopian  Christians,  will  never  be  acknowl- 
edged, unless  they  can  first  change  their  skins.  But  we  cannot  too 
much  honor  the  persistency  and  independence  of  Mr.  Jay's  course  in 
regard  to  them,  and  hope  that  he  will  persevere  unto  a  successful 
issue. 

The  South  and  the  North. 

The  attitude  of  the  South  and  the  North  towards  each  other  does  not 
indicate  that  entire  fusion  of  interests  and  feelings  which  we  were  given 
to  hope  would  follow  the  Compromise  Measures.  Scarcely  any,  indeed, 
of  the  Slaveholding  States  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  those  acts.  The 
best  disposed  are  merely  willing  to  accept  them  as  an  occasion  of  con- 
tinuing to  us  the  light  of  their  countenances,  without  which  we  should 
perish.  The  extreme  Slaveholders  despise  and  reject  them  as  mere 
delusions  and  snares.  In  the  meantime  the  practical  unity  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  country  is  not  greater  than  then*  theoretical  conformity. 
While  we  are  outraging  the  feelings  of  our  Southern  brethren  by  de- 
manding the  protection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws  for  all  men  found  within 
our  peace,  or  even  by  somewhat  irregularly  applying  the  national  ideas 
of  equality  of  rights  to  cases  where  we  find  men  robbed  of  them,  the 
South  is  not  without  their  equivalent.  If  we  rescue  their  Slaves,  they 
make  Slaves  of  our  free  cooks  and  stewards.  If  we  sometimes  give  a 
rough  word  to  a  Slavecatcher,  they  hang,  flog,  drown,  tar  and  feather, 
and  drive  out  of  their  borders,  all  suspected  of  "  infamously  infer- 
ring," as  Mr.  RuFUS  Choate  says,  "  the  duty  of  Immediate  Emancipa- 
tion from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  If  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  censures  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
that  of  Virginia  insults  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  So,  that  on  the 
whole,  the  balance  is  kept  tolerably  even.     But  how  much  this  inevi- 
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table  state  of  things  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  is  a  matter 
every  man  may  have  his  own  opinion  about. 

The  designs  of  the  South  for  the  yet  further  extension  of  her  benefi- 
cent institutions,  have  been  made  suflBciently  manifest  during  the  past 
year.  The  expedition  of  Lopez  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  permitted  to 
go  forward  in  defiance  of  the  Laws  of  Nations  and  treaty  obligations, 
as  a  measure,  which,  if  successful,  might  lead  to  the  farther  extension  of 
the  Area  of  Freedom,  and,  if  not,  could  be  disavowed  and  condemned. 
But  the  interest  which  has  been  made,  and  successfully,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  those  ph-ates,  and  the  removal  of  Consul  Owen 
for  obeying  the  Proclamation  of  the  President,  which  he  should  have 
known  meant  nothing,  and  the  appointment  of  the  infamous  Judge 
SuARKEY  as  his  successor,  all  show  the  animus  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. And  so  in  the  case  of  the  attempt  now  going  on  to  revolutionize 
Northern  Mexico  by  Carvajal.  The  purpose  is  obviously  to  bring 
another  Texas  into  the  Union.  And  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
shows  that  it  has  no  inclination  to  interfere  effectually  with  an  infant 
revolution  which  may  add  a  new  column  to  our  Slaveholding  edifice. 

The  Southern  discontent  at  the  Compromise,  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  elsewhere,  looked  really,  at  one  time,  to  promise  some 
results.  It  seemed  as  if  so  much  gasconade  could  not  really  end  in  mere 
breath.  But  the  Bobadils  had  no  stomach  for  the  struggle  they  pre- 
tended to  invoke.  One  by  one  they  slunk  away  from  the  attempt. 
And  at  last  South  Carolina  herself  gives  in,  and  consents  to  defer  the 
destruction  of  the  North  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Probably  none, 
or  next  to  none,  of  these  men,  ever  dreamed  of  putting  their  threats 
in  execution.  It  was  the  mere  vaporing  of  poverty-stricken  bullies, 
who  hoped  to  get  something  for  ceasing  to  threaten  us.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  hope  so.  They  have  had  everything  they 
asked  in  exchange  for  their  empty  blustering,  and  why  should  they  de- 
sist from  it  ?  But  the  manner  in  which  South  Carolina  sneaked  out  of 
the  position  she  had  taken,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  somewhat 
galling  to  her  pride,  and  would  take  from  her  the  power  of  frightening 
the  North  again  into  good  behaviour,  were  it  not  that  a  make-believe 
panic  answers  the  purpose  of  our  politicians  as  well  as  a  real  one. 

In  Kentucky,  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay  put  forth  a  stirring  Address  to 
the  People  condemning  the  Fugitive  Law  in  the  warmest  and  strongest 
terms.  Mr.  Clay  being  the  Free  Soil  Candidate  for  Governor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Southern  customs,  addressed  the  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  and  always  on  the  basis  of  Emancipation  as  the  true  policy 
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of  KcntuclvJ^  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  several  thousand  votes, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  remarkable  and  encouraging 
result.  The  iudomital)le  energy  and  intrepid  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay 
<5annot  fail  to  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  his  State,  should  he  sur- 
vive and  continue  foithfal  unto  the  end.  His  position  is  one  of  great 
exposure  and  temptation,  and  his  course  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  interest  by  all  who  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

Louis  Kossuth. 

The  last  year  has  added  a  new  and  most  melancholy  example  to  the 
many  with  which  the  history  of  this  country  is  crowded,  of  the  blasting 
influence  of  our  tainted  atmosphere  upon  the  best  established  of  Euro- 
pean reputations.  The  struggle  of  Hungary  with  Austria  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  constitutional  rights,  the  emancipation  of  her  serfs, 
and  her  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  ex- 
cited the  warmest  interest  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  everywhere.  The 
ability  which  was  evinced  by  her  leaders  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
excited  their  admiration  and  hope,  and  the  courage  and  fertility  of 
resources  for  resistance  which  they  evinced  in  stemming,  as  long  as  it 
was  physically  possible,  the  piratical  intervention  of  Russia,  gave  a 
deeper  tinge  to  the  melancholy  which  the  fatal  news  of  her  final  fall 
inspired  in  every  generous  heart.  Especially  was  there  a  peculiar  inter- 
est felt  in  the  fate  of  Louis  Kossuth,  who  seemed  to  be  recognized  by 
the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  as  the  incarnation  of  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence. Absurdly  inconsistent  as  it  was  for  the  Thirty-Fii'st  Con- 
gress, fresh  from  the  concoction  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  to  direct  a 
national  vessel  to  be  sent  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Fugitive  of  Kuta- 
yah ;  still,  no  one  could  regret  that  even  such  a  way  of  escape  was 
opened  to  him.  The  temptations  to  which  this  cu'cumstance  would 
expose  him,  in  addition  to  those  which  beset  every  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try, excited  the  apprehensions  of  well-informed  and  rightly  judging 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  It  was  sadly  feared  that  he  could 
not  visit  this  country  without  strengthening  the  Pro-Slavery  self-com- 
placency which  is  the  surest  rivet  of  the  fetters  of  the  bondman,  and 
the  result  has  but  too  mournfully  realized  the  foreboding. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  expected  that  M.  Kossuth  would  identify 
himself  with  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  or  make  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  Slavery  a  prominent  part  of  his  mission  here.     But 
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we  could  scarcely  see  how  he  could  avoid  recognizing  its  existence,  and 
uttering  at  least  a  syllable  of  his  eloquent  breath  in  deploring  it.     We 
at  least  hoped  that  he  would  not  give  the  despotism  which  condemns  a 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  a  hopeless  servitude  and  a 
helpless  ignorance,  compared  to  which  the  worst  of  European  serfdom  is 
perfect  liberty  and  the  fullness  of  light,  the  encouragement  of  his  emphat- 
ic silence.    In  these  hopes,  however,  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Nothino-  has  shown  more  clearly  the  exactness  of  his  information  and 
the  instinctive  nicety  of  his  tact,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  this   "  delicate  question,"   since  he  stepped  upon  om-  shores. 
In  his  very  first  speech  at  Staten  Island  he   plainly  intimated  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  intermeddle  with  our  domestic  affairs.     In  his  Reply 
to  the  Address  of  the   American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery   Society, 
(that  alias  of  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  !)  which  he  insisted  upon  making, 
notwithstanding  their  deprecatory  epistle  accompanying  it,   entreating 
that  he  would  not,  he  more  distinctly  affirmed  the  same  intention.     In 
this  Reply,  and  m  that  to  the  Colored  People,  (the  exiled  Hungarians 
of  our  Austria,)  he  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  persons  as  American  Slaves.     Soon  afterwards  he  put  forth 
a  formal  statement  that  he  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  our 
Domestic  Aflfau-s  and  Party  Questions.     And,  finally,  his  disavowal  of 
the  new  German  newspaper  at  New  York,  edited  by  M.  Guyukman, 
one  of  his  own  companions,  which  had  taken  open  ground  against  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  puts  the  animus  of  his  policy  beyond  controversy. 
He  officially,  by  his  Secretary,   disavows  M.  Guyurman  and  censures 
him  for  '^  occupying  himself  with  a  question  of  domestic  American 
policy,  injurious  to  the  interest  of  his  own  country,  and  in  diametric 
opposition  to  Gov.  Kossuth's  decidedly  exj)ressed  opinion  as  to  the 

DUTY  AND  POLICY  OF    NON-INTERFERENCE    IN   SUCH  QUESTIONS  !  "       That 

is  to  say,  while  he  is  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  intervention  between  his  countrymen  and  their  tyrants,  he  is 
careful  to  let  them  know  that  he  has  no  intention  of  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  victims  of  theii-  own  tyranny.  He  invokes  the 
moral  power  of  the  Nation,  with  significant  intimations  that  it  will  be 
of  no  great  avail  unless  physical  power  stand  behind  it,  to  comfort  the 
heart  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Hungary  in  the  conflict  which  he 
sees  to  be  impendmg.  And  to  purchase  this  moral,  perhaps  physical, 
interference,  he  is  willing  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
Nation  which  neutrahzes  all  its  moral  power.  He  proclaims  that  as  far 
IS  Slavery  is  concerned,  his  Mission,  like  that  of  Unitarianism,  as  ex- 
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pouncletl  Ly  one  of  its  cbief  Rabbis,  is  "  Silence."  Ho  would  have 
«s  feel  for  the  robbed,  peeled,  hunted  Magyar,  and  express  our 
loathing  of  the  tyi-ant  and  his  tools,  while  he  has  no  word  of  sympathy 
for  the  wretched  Fugitive  Slave,  and  none  of  scorn  and  execration  for 
the  villain  from  whom  he  has  fled,  or  for  the  Woods  and  Collinses 
and  Union  Safety  Committee  men  who  "intervene  "  to  send  him  back 
in  chains. 

In  addition  to  these  overt  acts,  M.  Kossuth  has  made  the  air  ful- 
some with  his  flattery  to  our  National  vanity.  No  Fourth  of  July 
Orator  ever  approached  the  aftluence  of  his  adulation.  According  to 
him  this  is  a  land  of  impartial  liberty  and  of  universal  happiness  —  the 
true  Model  of  Governments.  There  is  no  blot  on  our  escutcheon,  no 
black  drop  in  the  sparkling  cup  of  our  felicity.  He  sits  at  meat  with 
George  Wood  in  New  York,  and  with  Judge  Kane  at  Philadelphia. 
He  is  entertained  by  Members  of  Congi-ess,  with  Mr.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  propagandists  of  Slavery,  in  the 
Chair,  and  he  embraces  Henry  Clay  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  one  of 
the  gi-eat  luminaries  of  liberty.  Never  did  sycophant  of  Nicholas  or 
Francis  Joseph  torture  his  vocabulary  for  variety  of  flatteries,  as  has 
this  Hungarian  Republican  for  the  delectation  of  Slaveholders  and 
Slavecatehers.  Nothing .  but  the  American  appetite  and  digestion 
■could  endure  the  sickening  mess.  And  all  for  what  ?  For  the  vain 
hope  of  ejSective  help  to  Hungary  !  What  right  has  M.  Kossuth  to 
stalk  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
three  million  slaves  ?  With  what  face  does  he  ask  us  to  listen  to  the 
cry  of  trampled  Hungary,  while  he  shuts  his  ears  to  the  wail  of  the 
American  Plantation  and  Slave  Market?  How  can  he  invoke  our 
moral  influence,  if  he  cannot  obtain  our  physical  interposition,  in 
behalf  of  crushed  Freedom  in  Hungary,  while  he  is  giving  the  whole 
weight  of  his  astonishing  eloquence  and  unequalled  influence  to  a 
tyranny  compared  with  which  Russian  and  Austrian  despotism  is  lib- 
erty and  love  ? 

M.  Kossuth  is  destined  to  bitter  disappointment,  if  he  yet  retain 
any  hope  of  effective  help  to  Hungary  from  this  country.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  governing  influences,  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
South,  are  not  with  him,  but  with  his  enemies.  The  show  of  enthusi- 
asm, among  those  who  have  the  direction  of  events,  is  but  the  cover 
of  political  intrigue  or  the  occasion  of  personal  indulgence.  He  has 
learnt  that  he  can  hope  nothing  from  the  General  Government  and  he 
is  fast  learning  how  little  he  can  obtain  from  the  people.    As  long  as  he 
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will  pander  to  our  vanity  and  our  vices,  he  may  be  sure  of  clieers  and 
speeches  and  banquets.     But  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  the  gi-oss 
amount  of  the  sinews  of  war  that  he  will  receive,  will  not  suffice  for  the 
support  of  a  regiment  for  a  month.     To  be  sure,  he  could  not  have  had 
even  thus  much  without  bowing  the  knee  to  our  National  Baal.    But  is  it 
worth  the  sacrifice  ?    Would  he  not  have  stood  in  a  better  attitude  for 
gathering  up  the  sympathies  of  the  lovers  of  Liberty  everywhere,  had  he 
uttered  a  sincere  word  on  the  threshold  of  the  country,^  which  would 
have  forbidden  him  to  pass  it  ?     We  verily  believe  it,  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  yet  know  it  himself     His  visit  to  this  country  was  a  mis- 
take ;  he  has  made  it  a  crime.     He  came  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  and 
has  strengthened  the  hands  and  comforted  the  hearts  of  her  deadliest 
enemies.     He  came  hoping  impossibilities,   and  to  achieve  them  he 
sacrificed  his  integrity.     Such  acts  go  not  unpunished  even  in  this 
world.     Nemesis  is  upon  his  track,  if  she  have  not  already  laid  her 
hand  upon  him.     He  has  lost  his  birthriglit  of  consistent  love  of  im- 
partial liberty,  and  has  not  obtained  the  pottage  for  which  he  thought 
to  barter  it  away.     We  grieve  over  his  fall ;  but  we  see  in  it  the  proof 
that  he  is  not  the  man  ordained  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.     He 
has  failed  to  stand  a  test  which  would  have  shown  him  to  be  fit  for 
such  a  work.     The  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World,  any  more  than  those 
of  the  New,  cannot  endure  forever.     But  they  who  are  destined  to 
overturn  them  must  be  men  whose  largeness  of  heart,  whose  grasp 
of  mind,  and  whose  singleness  of  purpose  will  far  outweigh  the  wordy 
miracles  and  forensic  tact  of  Louis  Kossuth. 


Our  Politics. 

If  there  be  a  proposition  which  seems  axiomatic  to  almost  every  Amer- 
ican, it  is,  that  Voting  is  the  Universal  IMedicine,  the  Grand  Arcanum  ^ 
which  is  to  cure  all  political  and  moral  evils.  When,  therefore,  a  set 
of  men  is  found  who  refuse  to  exercise  this  heaven-born  privilege  of 
suffrage,  it  is  a  hard  saying  and  few  there  be  that  can  hear  it.  And 
yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  proposition  were  very  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. It  seems  to  be  as  plain  as  any  'ethical  proposition  that  can 
be  stated,  and  as  capable  of  complete  substantiation  as  any  historical 
fact  or  political  theory  resting  upon  historical  facts. 
'•.  Wliy  do  not  the  Al^olitionists  of  the  type  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  accept  office  and  vote  at  the  polls  ?     Simply  because 
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we  have  a  ''  prejudice  "  which  we  have  not  yet  "  conquered,"  against 
making  promises  which  we  do  not  mean  to  keep.  We  ai'C  quite 
aware  that  this  is  a  very  "  unstatesmanlilce  "  infirmity,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  confess.  We  cannot  hold  an  office  which  can  he 
held  only  under  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  (which  includes  nearly  every  office,  high  and  low,)  simply  he- 
cause  we  do  not  mean  to  support  it,  and  therefore  have  a  scruple 
against  swearing  to  do  so.  We  hold  that  the  clause  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  to  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  means  the  restitution  of  fugitive 
Slaves  to  their  masters.  And  as  this  happens  to  be  one  of  the  things 
which  we  are  resolute  never  to  do,  but,  contrariwise,  to  impede,  hinder 
and  prevent  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  do  not  feel  free  to  swear  to 
do  it.  Now,  we  know  that  there  are  persons  of  great  respectability 
and  excellence  who  hold  that  this  clause  need  not  be  construed  to  mean 
Slaves,  and  who  prove,  by  verbal  niceties  and  logical  distinctions,  that 
there  is  no  comfort  or  aid  intended  to  be  given  to  Slavery  by  the 
Constitution.  And  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  can  be  abolished 
by  Act  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  this  ai'gument  at  this  time,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  have  not  been  convinced  by  it ;  but  that  we  think  that  the  whole 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  framers,  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  decisions  of  all  the  Courts  and  the  uniform  practice  and 
consent  of  the  government  and  country  from  the  first,  shows  it  was  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  Slaves  that  that  clause  was  contrived  to  secure. 
We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  rare  luxury  of  being  in  the  majority,  for 
once  ;  and  wrong  as  we  think  that  majority  for  being  willing  to  main- 
tain such  a  Constitution,  we  think  that  they  are  quite  right  in  their 
construction  of  it.  And  so  thinking  of  its  meaning,  and  so  intending 
as  to  its  execution,  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  swear  to  do  what  we 
mean  never  to  do. 

So  with  respect  to  the  clause  for  the  suppression  of  Domestic  Insur- 
rection, it  is  certainly  meant  to  include,  if  it  were  not  framed  exclu- 
sively to  cover,  the  only  Domestic  Insurrections  which  can  call  for  the 
interposition  of  the  National  arm  ^-  the  Insarrections  of  Slaves.  Now, 
we  hold  that,  in  the  preseifce  of  the  American  nation  and  in  the  light  of 
its  history.  Insurrection  is  at  all  times  a  rightful  remedy  of  the  Slaves, 
whenever  they  think  that  the  time  has  come,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  to  dissolve  the  servile  bands  that  connect  them  witli  their  mas- 
ters.    Therefore,  we  certainly  do  not  mean,  in  case  of  such  an  incipient 
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Revolution,  to  help  to  put  it  down  in  order  that  the  despots  may  be 
re-established  in  their  oppression.  We  can  conceive,  scarcely,  of  any 
crime  more  mean  and  cowardly  than  such  a  cooperation  with  the  trem- 
bling tyrants  to  weld  again  the  chains  which  their  victims  had  broken, 
by  the  interposition  of  our  physical  force.  Not  intending,  therefore, 
to  obey  the  call  of  the  Executive,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  nation 
ever  make  one  necessary,  to  assist  in  a  crusade  for  Slavery  against 
Liberty  struggling  into  being,  we  do  not  intend  to  promise  to  do  so. 
The  Clause,  too,  protecting  the  African  Slave  Trade  for  twenty  years, 
and  under  which  that  ancient  branch  of  commerce  may  be  legahzed 
again  at  any  moment  by  Act  of  Congress,  we  think  brands  the  Consti- 
tution with  a  mark  of  infamy,  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  Pro-Slavery 
character,  and  which  certainly  does  not  make  us  swift  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  it.  And  the  three-Jafths  clause,  whereby  an  aristocracy 
resting  on  ownership  in  human  beings  is  established,  a  power  which 
has  ever  been,  by  force  or  by  guile,  the  governing  element  in  the 
nation,  does  not  inflame  our  zeal  in  the  behalf  of  a  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment which  begins  by  putting  the  foot  of  our  natural  enemies,  of  the 
meanest  and  most  execrable  race  of  tyrants  that  God  suffers  to  exist, 
upon  our  necks  in  the  outset. 

But  the  two  first  objections  are  quite  enough.  If  there  be  certain 
things  specially  laid  down  in  Articles  of  Partnership  which  we  are  in- 
vited to  subscribe,  and  we  find  that  there  are  some  of  those  certain 
thino-s  which  we  do  not  mean,  in  any  event,  to  do  ;  it  seems  to  us  the 
fairest,  indeed  the  only  honest,  way  of  proceeding  to  refuse  to  sign  the 
Articles,  and  to  forego  the  advantages  promised  by  them.  We  think 
that  there  is  good  faith  due  to  the  other  parties  to  the  contract,  how- 
ever bad,  and  that  if  we  take  the  consideration,  they  would  have  good 
ground  to  complain  of  us,  if  we  do  not  perform  the  conditions.  If  we 
are  asked  to  partake  in  a  lucrative  business,  in  the  benefits  of  which  we 
can  have  no  part  unless  we  sign  the  papers  creating  the  partnership, 
and  we  find  on  examination  the  African  Slave  trade,  or  the  Domestic 
Slave  trade,  or  any  other  less  recognized  form  of  piracy,  among  the 
branches  of  the  contemplated  business,  we  could  not  enter  into  the 
ao-reement,  because  it  would  be  false  to  ourselves  to  carry  it  out  and 
unfair  to  our  partners  to  refuse  to  do  so,  if  we  had  made  the  bargain 
with  them.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  we  decline  appointing  others 
to  do  these  things  for  us  by  our  suffrages,  which  we  will  not  do  our- 
selves. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  this  impractical )ility  of  yours  stands  directly 
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across  tlie  patli  to  success  and  palsies  the  very  right  hand  that  you 
should  stretch  out  to  hc>p  the  Slave  !     In  the  first  place,  this  is  beg- 
ging the  qustion,  taking  for  granted  the  very  point  we  deny,  to  wit, 
that  votmg  at  the  polls  is  the  only,  or  the  most  efficient,  means  of  po- 
litical action.     But  admitting  it  to  be  true,  can  there  be  any  question 
in  the  case,  if  oui"  opinions  arc  what  we  have  affirmed  ?     Though  taking 
office  or  votiuo-  for  other  men  under  the   Constitution  should  have  the 
most  direct  and  immediate  influence  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  we 
are  not  to  pui-chase  even  so  great  a  boon  as  that  at  the  expense  of  doing 
what  we  believe  to  be  wrong.     We  know  men  who  profess  to  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  by  obedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be   done  for  ultimate  Emancipation. 
But  are  they  therefore  excused  for  taking  part  in  the  commission  of 
that  infamous  crime  ?     Things  may  be  Right  which  are  not  Expedient, 
but  nothing  can  be  Expedient  that  is  not  Bight.     It  might  seem  to  be 
the  most  expedient  thing  in  the  world  to  assassinate  Nicholas  of  Bussia, 
or  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  or  the  Pope  of  Borne  ;  but  no  man  hold- 
ins:  assassination  in  abhorrence  would  consent  to  the  crime  for  the  sake 
of  the  consequences.     We  acknowledge  the  weight  of  our  duty  to  the 
Slave  ;  but  it  is  not  the  primary,  the  paramount,  duty.     The  first  and 
hio'hest  duty  of  every  man  is  to  himself,  to  keep  himself  above  all  taiLt, 
if  not  above  all  suspicion.     The  Slave  has  a  right  to  demand  of  us  anj- 
thing  except  our  honor.     Our  own  integrity  it  is  om-  first  duty  to  main- 
tain.    In  short,  the  whole  No  Voting  Theory  is  simply  a  question  of 
personal  honor,  of  individual  integrity.     Whether  being  faithful  to  this 
first  trust  wiU  be  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  our  second  trust, 
the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  we  will  not  affirm,  though  we  believe  It 
with  our  whole  hearts.     But  the  Slaves  have  no  right  to  ask  us  to  pay 
this  price  for  their  deliverance,  admitting  that  it  is  necessary  to  it.    We 
may  not  be  more  faithful  to  Man  than  to  Grod. 

This  course  we  pursue  entirely  irrespective  of  its  effect  upon  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery.  We  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  abstain  from 
holdino-  or  conferring;  office  because  we  think  that  we  shall  thus  soonest 
abolish  Slavery  ;  but  because  we  think  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  keep  ourselves  honest  men.  Even  if  our  conduct  in 
this  respect  should  have  the  effect  of  postponing  or  preventing  Eman- 
cipation, it  should  make  no  difference  to  us.  Even  if  we  were 
assured  that  by  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Fillmore  or  the  poisoning  of 
Mr.  Webster  we  should  greatly  hasten  or  completely  compass  our  great 
end,  we  should  decline  the  operation,  as  long  as  wc  hold  opinions  ad- 
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verse  to  such  modes  of  disposing  of  criminals.  We  look  upon  the 
rendition  of  an  irmocent  fugitive  Slave,  und^  any  imaginable  circum- 
stances, as  a  much,  more  enormous,  as  it  is  a  more  mean  and  cowardly, 
crime  than  the  assassination  or  poisoning  of  any  of  the  felon  tools  of 
tyranny,  and,  therefore,  as  we  never  mean  to  commit  it  ourselves,  we 
neither  intend  to  promise  to  do  so,  nor  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  do  it 
for  us. 

But  though  our  sober  First  Thought  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  course 
pointed  otit  by  Consistency  and  Honor,  in  the  relations  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  with  the  views  we  are  compelled  to  take  of  them, 
our  sober  Second  Thought  satisfies  us  that  it  is  not  only  the  only  Right, 
but  the  only  Expedient  one  for  us  to  pursue.  We  believe  that  no 
great  moral,  or  physical,  revolution  can  be  accomplished  except  by 
men  who  act  up  to  their  highest  ideas  of  Eight  in  the  matter  with  which 
the  revolution  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  not  Expedient 
for  a  man  to  do,  for  any  object  whatever,  what  he  thinks  to  be  Wrong. 
We  think  that  our  method  is  the  one  which  common  sense,  rightly  un- 
ded'stood,  and  history,  as  far  as  it  has  any  analogies  to  offer,  indicate  as 
the  true  one. 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery  presupposes  a  Revolution.  It  will  be  a 
Revolution.  For  it  will  radically  overthrow  and  reconstruct  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Nation.  It  may  be  a  Revolution  fought  out  on  Marston 
Moors  or  Bunker  Hills,  or  its  victories  may  be  won  on  the  logomachic 
fields  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  decided  by  aye  and  no,  and  not  by 
bayonet  and  sabre.  It  may  be  a  Revolution  like  that  which  struck  off 
tlie  head  of  Monarchy  before  White  Hall  in  1649,  or  it  may  be  one 
like  that  which  virtually  annihilated  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  substan- 
tive independent  branch  of  the  Government,  in  the  adjoining  Parlia- 
meut  House,  in  1832.  But,  come  in  what  shape  it  may,  it  will  be  a 
Revolution,  and  it  will  be  brought  about  like  all  other  Revolutions 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  how  is  that  ?  Solely  by  the 
chsnge  which  had  been  gradually  wrought  in  the  feelings,  the  wishes, 
the  ideas  of  the  Nation,  which  was  at  once  the  object  and  the  agent  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  the  wholesome  discontents,  the  righteous  dissat- 
isfactions, arising  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  the 
abuses  by  which  they  find  themselves  surrounded,  that  drive  men  to 
embrace  the  alternative  of  Revolution.  It  is  the  men  who  first  discern 
these  abuses,  who  fan  these  discontents,  who  foment  these  dissatisfac- 
tions, that  are  the  true  movers  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  those  who 
become  prominent  when   it  first  begins  to  take  unto  itself  form  and 
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^jTOportion.  It  was  not  Cromwell  that  struck  oflF  tlie  head  of  Charles. 
He  was  but  the  creature  of  tic  men  who,  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  trying,  first,  to  Reform  the  Church,  and  next  to  Reform  the 
Reformation,  and  who  had  encountered  torture,  confiscation,  exile  and 
death  in  their  course.  It  was  not  Otis,  nor  Adams,  nor  Washington, 
that  made  the  Revolution  of  1776.  They  but  obeyed  the  impulse 
which  had  swept  down  to  them  over  Leyden  and  over  Plymouth, 
from  those  old  times  of  Puritan  resistance  to  Power  in  defence 
of  Rights.  It  was  not  Earl  Grrey  that  palsied  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  touch  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  only  executed  the  pui'pose 
which  had  been  strengthening  in  the  English  Mind  for  a  half  century, 
and  for  encourawino;  which  Hardy  and  Hoene  Tooke  and  Thelwall 
were  tried  for  theu*  lives  not  forty  years  before.  He  received  the 
Garter  for  accomplishing  what  they  naiTowly  escaped  the  Halter  for 
attempting. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  necessary  part  in  the  true  American  Revolu- 
tion which  the  Abolitionists  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  are 
engaged  in  performing.  They  are  compelling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  actual  state  of  the  facts  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  They  are  applying  the  truths,  urging  the  arguments, 
appealing  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  highest  material  interests  of  the 
Nation,  which  go  to  create  that  determination  in  the  general  mind 
which  stops  not  short  of  Revolution.  They  are  arousing  the  Consciences 
and  awakening  the  Passions  of  gi-eat  masses  of  men,  which,  when 
aroused  and  awakened,  sweep  onward  with  iiTesistible  sway  to  their 
design.  Slavery  exists  in  this  country,  and  governs  it,  because  the 
People  choose  to  have  it  so.  Because  they  have  no  lively  sense  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  Slave  System  nor  of  their  own  guilt  in  consenting  to  it. 
Because  they  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  they  may  not  be  better  off 
with  Slavery  than  they  would  be  after  the  exertion  necessaiy  to  destroy 
it,  or  to  remove  themselves  from  their  support  of  it.  Because,  like  all 
mankind  before  them,  they  will  long  choose  to  "  bear  the  ills  they 
have."  rather  than  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  risk  of  reforming 
them.  This  vis  inertice  lias  to  be  overcome  in  every  case  of  Reforma- 
tion or  of  Revolution.  And  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  This  moral 
lethargy  and  insensibility  is  to  be  disturbed  and  alarmed.  And,  if 
we  may  believe  our  enemies,  we  have  done  this  part  of  our  work,  or 
rather  have  begun  to  do  it,  tolerably  well.  UntU  this  is  done,  no 
great  political  change  can  be  effected.  When  the  great  body  of  a 
Nation  is  thorouglJy  aroused  and  fully  in  earnest  to  abate  an  abuse 
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or  evil  institution,  be  it  even  the  institution  of  its  own  Grovernment,  it 
is  sure  to  do  its  pleasure.  • 

When  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  are  as  determined  that 
Slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  by  their  consent  or  their  cooperation,  as  the 
Puritans  and  their  descendants  in  England  and  America  were  to  obtain 
the  purposes  of  their  successive  Revolutions,  and  as  the  British  Nation 
was  to  secure  Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Reform,  West 
India  Emancipation  and  Free  Trade  in  Food,  they  will  find  ways  and 
means  of  caiTying  their  determination  into  effect.  They  may  be  trusted 
to  find  the  weapons  of  their  warfare,  if  the  spirit  can  but  be  breathed 
into  them.  And  until  they  are  so  prepared,  it  is  qmite  in  vain  to 
expect  to  hasten  their  motions  by  the  manoeuvres  of  small  parties  and 
the  tactics  of  pinioned  politicians.  The  Whig  or  the  Democratic  party, 
or  both  together,  will  do  the  will  of  the  People,  when  that  will  is 
formed  and  resolute,  as  well  as  the  Free  Soil  Party  itself.  We  rejoiced 
at  the  formation  of  that  party,  as  we  do  at  its  occasional  successes, 
both  for  the  proofs  they  afford  that  we  have  done  something,  and  for 
the  assistance  they  give  us  in  our  own  work.  We  think  the  occasional 
election  of  a  Representative  or  a  Senator  of  consequence,  not  for  any- 
thing they  can  do  for  the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  in  Congress,  but 
because  of  the  Agitation  of  the  subject  which  the  strifes  attending 
then-  elections,  or  then-  faint  and  ineffectual  struggles  on  the  floor, 
create  in  the  country.  We  believe  that  if  the  energy  wasted  on  those 
elections,  and  in  those  futile  attempts,  was  concentrated  on  the  creation 
of  the  public  sentiment,  which  is  supreme  and  despotic  everywhere, 
the  end  would  come  far  more  quickly.  But  we  are  content  to  receive 
help  in  whatever  form  it  may  approach  us,  though  we  cannot  accept 
it  as  the  sufficient  remedy. 

• 

Our  Philosophy. 

It  is  now  near  three  thousand  years  since  the  Hebrew  Prophet  put 
into  rememberable  verse  the  truth  that  "there  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked."  The  history  of  mankind  ever  since,  as  well  as  always 
before,  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  apothegm,  and  yet  mankind 
seem  as  far  off  from  receiving  it  as  when  Isaiah  first  uttered  it  in  the 
ears  of  unbelieving  Israel.  Indeed,  one  would  judge,  from  the  care 
with  which  they  seek  to  preserve  and  protect  their  crimes,  that  they 
esteem  them  the  things  that  do  most  pertain  unto  their  peace  instead  of 
being  essentially  incompatible  with  it.     Peace  is  what  all  nations,  as 
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well  as  all  men,  piu'sue  as  the  main  condition  of  happiness ;  not  peace  as 
distinguished  from  war  merely,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  possessions 
and  institutions,  and  freedom  from  disturbance  or  alarm  with  regard  to 
them.  Yet  how  few  cither  of  men  or  nations  recognize  the  truth  that 
righteousness  —  a  scrupulous  observance  of  moral  obligations  and  a 
careful  regard  to  all  the  rights  of  othei's  —  is  indispensable  to  this 
peace  and  safety.  Few  men,  indeed,  and  no  nations,  have  advanced 
to  the  perception  of  these  axioms  on  which  depend  the  solution  of  all 
moral  and  political  problems.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  they  have  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  what  is  good  in  their  customs  and  laws  will  take 
care  of  itself,  while  it  is  the  evil  that  is  in  them  that  calls  for  nurture 
and  protection.  Certainly,  they  appear  to  cling  to  their  vices  and 
their  mischiefs  as  if  they  were  all  that  made  existence  a  blessing. 

There  are  not  many  persons  in  this  country  who  boldly  avow  that 
Slavery  is  a  blessing  per  se,  and  therefore  to  be  cherished  and  defended. 
Indeed,  the  great  mass  of  the  self-constituted  expounders  of  popular 
opinion,  in  the  North  at  least,  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  moral  evil  and 
an  abstract  wrong.  And  yet  what  has  been  the  burden  of  national 
political  action  and  of  the  answering  responses  of  press  and  pulpit  for 
years,  and  especially  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  the  duty  of  non- 
interference with  this  evil  and  wrong,  and  denunciation  of  those  who 
are  aiming  their  blows  at  it.  The  American  People  have  been  at  issue 
with  the  Almighty  for  the  last  sixty  years,  if  the  son  of  Amoz  rightly 
expressed  the  Divine  Mind.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked  !"  "  The  country  must  have  peace,"  saith  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  the  cry  is  re-echoed  through  the  land.  But  how  ?  By 
strengthening  the  bands  of  wickedness  and  agreeing  to  be  even  worse 
than  our  fathers,  in  the  days  of  theii-  comparative  ignorance,  engaged 
for  us  that  we  should  be  !  Now  the  battle  is  joined,  and  we  shall  see 
which  of  the  combatants  will  prevail.  "We  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
result.  Although  the  odds  often  seem  to  the  eyes  that  look  only  on 
the  outward  appearance  against  the  success  of  the  Tmth,  yet  they  that 
be  with  her  are  more  than  they  that  be  against  her,  as  is  always  found 
in  the  issue  of  the  battle.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Titanic 
power  in  that  "  least  erected  "  as  well  as  most  impious  and  ci'uel  of 
fiends  which  the  American  people  now  exalt  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  that  can  depose  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  bring  his  counsels 
to  naught. 

[n  every  attempt  to  remove  political  or  moral  evils,  the  days  of  dark- 
ness are  many.     IMen  say  things  shall  be  forever  as  they  now  are. 
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What  can  change  the  front  of  opposition  that  now  ranges  itself  against 
the  Right  ?  The  great  Statesmen,  the  eminent  Divines,  the  reverend 
Judges,  the  learned  Lawyers,  the  wealthy  Landholders  and  Merchants 
are  all  banded  together  to  repel  Innovation  and  to  hinder  these  latter 
days  from  being  made  better  than  those  of  old.  But  the  Earth  goes 
on  revolving  round  the  Sun  ;  decay  and  change  and  death  pui'sue  then' 
inevitable  eoui'se ;  the  strong  man  grows  old  and  dies ;  the  child  is 
born  and  gTOws  up  ;  the  condition  of  flux  and  efl&ux  never  ceases ;  and 
lo  !  ere  men  are  aware,  all  things  are  become  new.  Fresh  eyes  look 
upon  the  world  and  it  is  changed.  How  looked  the  chances  that  the 
Slave  Trade  would  ever  be  branded  as  Piracy,  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Clarkson  ?  What  was  the  reasonable  probability  of  entire  Emanci- 
pation when  the  Slave  Trade  was  put  under  the  ban  of  Civilization  ? 
And  yet  more  than  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  the  first  was 
accomplished,  and  one  has  more  than  half  grown  up  since  the  last  waS' 
complete.  Men  yet  live  who  remember  when  Priestly  was  mobbed 
for  holding  opinions  which  are  now  those  of  the  governing  majority  in 
England,  and  when  Attorney  General  Scott  was  trying  to  hang  Hardy 
and  HoRNE  Tooke  for  doctrines  which  make  Prime  Ministers  now.  In 
1793  Fox  declined  joining  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
on  the  gTOund  that  "  though  he  saw  gi-eat  and  enormous  abuses  in  the 
Representation  in  Parliament,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  the 
remedy."  Sheridan  had  no  more  faith  than  Fox  in  the  feasibility  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  advocated  Annual  Parliaments  and  Uni- 
versal SuSi'age  because  the  subject  was  thus  opened  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  closed  by  success.  And  yet  the  next  Parliament  will 
count  among  its  members  men  born  since  the  bloodless  Revolution  of 
1832. 

The  history  of  our  own  country  is  full  of  the  same  sort  of  instruc- 
tion. What  likelihood  was  there  a  century  ago  that  in  twenty-five 
years  the  American  Colonies  would  be  transformed  into  the  United 
States  ?  How  few  discerned  the  remote  beginnings  and  dim  prognos- 
tications of  the  American  war  !  When  Mr.  Gtaerison  first  preached 
the  doctrine  of  Immediate  Emancipation  twenty  years  ago,  who  would 
have  believed  that  at  this  time  there  would  be  a  recognized  Represen- 
tation, (accepted  as  such  by  the  Slave  Power,)  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  of  the  Idea  which  was  then 
counted  of  men  as  foolishness  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  that 
Slavery,  a  topic  which  all  men  seemed  agreed  to  ignore,  would  be  the 
great  and  absorbing  theme  of  thought  and  of  action,  in  so  few  short 
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years  ?     Testing  characters,  trying  opinions,  separating  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  and  showing  the  worth  of  religious  professions  and  polit- 
ical pretences  ?     Yet  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.     AVhere  in 
ten  short  years  will  be  the  men  that  now,  lords  of  the  scene,  strut  then- 
little  hour  upon  the  stage  ?     Caluoun  has  already  had  his  exit,  and 
the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  him.     In  ten  years  Webster,  Clay,  Ben- 
ton, Houston,  Cass,  almost  all  the  prominent  men  in  public  life,  will 
have  passed  away  in  the  due  covu-se  of  nature,  from  the  stage  of  affairs, 
though  they  may  still  linger,  lagging  veterans,  upon  that  of  life.     Who 
are  to  take  then*  places  ?     God  knows.     But  we  know  that  the  school 
in  which  men  are  now  trained  for  the  arena  is  very  different  from  the 
one  that  formed  the  passing  generation  of  politicians.     Great  Ideas 
are  abroad  challenging  the  encounter  of  youth.     Angels  wrestle  with 
men  of  this  generation,  as  with  the  patriarch  of  old,  and  it  is  their  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  compel  a  blessing  from  them  ere  they  depart.     In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  there  were  Principles  which  elevated 
men  into  Statesmen  ;  then  followed  a  generation  when  Policies  dwarfed 
them  into  Politicians.     Principles  are  again  in  the  field,  —  Principles 
upon  the  prevalence  of  which  depends  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  fitness  of  this  People  to  govern  themselves.     They  are  to  work 
out  the  problem  whether  we  are  capable  of  a  time  Eepublic,  or  whether 
the  ridiculous  mockery  of  one  which  insults  and  debases  us  is  the  best 
that  we  are  fit  for. 

We  have  faith  that  there  is  yet  stamina  enough  -in  the  People,  at 
least  of  the  Northern  States,  to  throw  off  this  cruel  distemperature. 
We  believe  that  men  will  not  consent  to  be  degraded  by  such  a  com- 
panionship as  that  of  Slavery,  forever  —  that  they  will  either  destroy  it  or 
come  out  and  be  separate  from  it.  We  do  not  expect  that  this  consum- 
mation will  be  brought  about  soon  or  suddenly.  The  Slaveholders 
have  an  apparent  advantage  ;  but  it  is  only  apparent.  The  odds 
against  them  are  terrible,  and  they  know  it.  Their  very  desperation 
shows  that  they  know  it.  They  have  the  American  Government,  the 
American  Pulpit,  the  American  Press  on  then-  side  ;  but  the  Human- 
ity, the  Ckristianity  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  World  is  against  them. 
Never  before  was  there  so  plain  a  contest  between  Tyranny,  Ignorance, 
Barbarism  and  Freedom,  Knowledge,  Civilization,  with  the  whole 
world  looking  on.  The  method  of  the  battle  we  cannot  foretell ;  but 
of  the  final  victory  we  are  assured.  It  will  be  a  desperate,  it  may  be 
a  bloody  fight ;  but  the  result  is  not  doubtful.  The  pliilosophy  of  its 
progress  thus  far  may  not  be  inaptly  described  in  the  noble  language 
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of  Erskine,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  of  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  prophetic  words  of  truth  in  both  cases :  —  "  The 
cause  was  to  be  put  clown  at  all  events,  and  all  who  maintained  it 
were  to  be  stigmatized,  persecuted  and  oppressed.  But  the  insolence 
with  which  the  hopeful  changes  of  the  rising  world  were  denounced 
within  these  walls,  is  an  awful  lesson  to  mankind.  It  has  taught  that 
there  is  an  arm  fighting  against  the  oppressors  of  Freedom  stronger 
than  any  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  the  great  progi-essions  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  the  confederacies  of  power  and  the  conspiracies  of  corruption, 
move  on  with  a  steady  pace  and  arrive  in  the  end  at  a  happy  and  glo- 
rious consummation  !  " 

Our  Faith. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  successive  stages  of  devel- 
opment. First,  that  of  Faith  ;  next,  that  of  inquiry ;  and  third,  that 
of  action.  The  child  takes  for  granted  whatever  is  told  him.  By  and 
by,  he  begins  to  question  whether  or  not  these  things  are  so.  And,  at 
last,  he  is  impelled  to  cast  about  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  put  them 
right.  In  the  infancy  of  nations,  the  mass  of  the  people  accept  the 
institutions  they  find  existing  as  necessary  and  perhaps  divine.  Expe- 
rience leads  them  by  degrees  to  doubt  their  absolute  perfection.  A 
sense  of  abuses,  sooner  or  later,  prompts  them  to  seek  for  remedies. 
This  is  the  progi'ess  of  all  revolutions.  We  live  in  the  midistofthe 
second  stage  of  the  revolution  that  is  going  on  around  us.  After  the 
Eevolution  of  1776  had  been  completed  by  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
the  people,  generally,  settled  down  to  accept  its  own  statement  of  itself. 
There  were  doubts  and  jealousies,  in  the  earlier  time,  lest  the  rights  of 
the  several  States  might  be  infringed  vipon,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on 
the  other,  lest  the  licentiousness  of  the  common  people  should  render 
life  and  property  insecure,  without  the  restraint  of  a  strong  centraliza- 
tion. Both  these  forms  of  fear  gradually  disappeared.  The  internal 
management  of  the  domestic  aflfau's  of  the  States  went  on  well  enough, 
without  much  molestation  from  the  General  Grovernment,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  general  distribution  of  property,  in  the  Free  States,  at 
least,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  Agrarian  and  anarchical  laws. 
And  so  the  nation,  on  the  whole,  grew  to  be  content  to  receive  the 
flatteries  of  their  Fourth  of  July  Sophists  as  current  coin,  and  to  be- 
lieve themselves  the  most  free,  enlightoned,  independent  and  magnifi- 
cent people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Tins  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  Moxkoe's  "  Era  of  Good  feeling  "  was  then  begun.     By  the  very 
simple  process  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  what  they  did  not  wish  to  see, 
and  opening  them  very  wide  to  all  that  gratified  their  vanity  and  fed 
their  self-esteem,  the  American  People  were  in  a  very  beatific  state  of 
mind.     It  is  no  wonder  that  they  flew  into  such  a  rage  with  Gtaerison 
and  the  early  Abohtionists  for  waking  them  from  then-  blissful  dream. 
Who  would  like  to  be  told  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  a  loathsome 
malady,  that  was  sapping  their  strength,  undermining  then-  constitu- 
tion and  turnmg  then-  beauty  to  ashes,  when  Mr.  Websteu  and  Mr. 
Everett,  and  multitudes  of  logocrats  besides,  had  convinced  them  that 
they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust  health  and  rejoicing 
strength  ?     Their  philosophy  was  that  it  was  not  the  existence  of  an 
evil,  but  its  being  talked  about,  that  was  to  be  dreaded. 

"  As  the  oAvner  of  a  foul  disease 
To  keep  it  from  diviilgiag,  lets  it  feed 
Even  on  the  ])iih.  of  life." 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry.  The  fact  had  been  stated.  The 
ulcerous  place  was  pointed  out ;  the  only  radical  cure  indicated  ;  the 
second  stage  of  inquiry  and  investigation  was  fakly  begun.  Ever  since 
that  time  the  matter  of  Slavery  has  been  perpetually  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nation.  They  have  not  been  able  to  wink  it  out  of  sight.  It 
would  obtrude  itself  into  Congress  and  into  Churches.  It  unseated 
members  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  and  perplexed  the  chief  priests 
and  the  rulers  equally. 

Now  the  Abolitionists  are  not,  as  yet,  a  popular  body  of  men.  They 
are  not  generally  weU  spoken  of.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  infii-mi- 
ties,  or  their  shortcomings,  they  have  done  one  thing.  They  have  set 
the  American  people  a-thinking.  Yea,  more  ;  they  have  set  them 
quarrelling.  A  most  necessary  condition  for  people  to  pass  through 
who  had  been  living  together  in  unanimous  and  self-satisfied  wicked- 
ness. It  is  an  essential  part  of  Repentance.  It  is  a  stage  of  that  con- 
viction of  sin  which  must  precede  Regeneration.  The  fact  of  the  Abo- 
litionists not  being  popular  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Or,  rather,  it  is 
most  materially  to  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have 
done  their  work  well.  They  who  make  others  uncomfoi-table  in  then' 
minds,  bodies  or  estates,  are  not  usually  well-beloved,  until  the  benefi- 
cent purpose  of  the  disturbance  has  wrought  itself  out.  Popularity 
was  not  precisely  the  end  they  had  in  view  when  they  set  out ;  so  they 
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are  not  concerned  at  having  missed  it.  The  disturbance  of  the  apathy 
of  the  general  mind  by  the  recital  of  the  facts,  and  the  ex^DOSure  of  the 
designs  of  Slavery  was  their  pm*pose,  and  to  its  accomplishment  they 
have  applied  themselves  with  what  means  and  energies  they  could 
command. 

The  eflFects  of  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  American  mind  have 
been  seen  in  the  very  fury  of  the  antagonism  it  has  excited.  The  An- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  Mexican  Piracy,  the  Compromise  Measm-es,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  all  necessary  parts  of  the  present  stage  of  the 
nation's  history.  Is  Slavery  any  the  safer  because  it  has  thought  these 
measures  necessary  to  its  security  ?  Would  it  have  been  nearer  its 
catastrophe,  had  the  acquiescence  and  quietism  of  the  North  rendered 
them  superfluous  ?  All  these  things  lead,  of  necessity,  to  provoke 
thought,  to  arouse  attention,  to  excite  indig-nation  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  next  and  inevitable  stage  of  Action.  Every  attempt  to 
suppress  agitation  has  only  multiplied  it.  The  memorable  events  of 
Christiana  and  Syracuse,  and  others  which  will,  questionless,  follow  in 
their  train,  are  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  Mind  of  the  Nation 
is  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  Abolition.  While,  all  the  time, 
Mr.  Werster,  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  Mr.  Choate  are  going  about 
telling  the  people  that  the  Union  is  in  danger  and  exhorting  them  to 
save  it.  As  if  there  were  any  more  effectual  way  of  setting  them  to 
weighing  it  and  calculating  whether  it  be  worth  saving  or  not ! 

The  third  stage  of  our  history,  that  of  .Action,  will  come  in  due  time. 
What  shape  it  will  take,  by  what  machme  the  god  that  is  to  disentangle 
this  knot  will  descend  upon  the  stage,  remains  to  be  revealed.  It  is 
none  of  our  business,  who  are  but  the  heralds  and  harbingers  of  him 
that  is  to  come,  to  pry  into  the  details  of  his  mission.  Our  duty  is,  by 
faithful  cooperation  to  make  straight  his  path.  When  he  will  come  is 
also  hidden  from  our  eyes,  but  we  have  faith  in  the  signs  which  tell 
that  he  is  at  hand.  The  mighty  passions  which  are  abroad  in  the  land  ; 
the  desperate  struggle  between  the  Wealth  and  Ideas  of  the  Nation, 
the  Servility  and  Selfishness  which  are  bringing  contempt  upon  Chris- 
tianity and  Kepublicanism,  all  speak  of  coming  change.  Eepose  is 
what  all  despots  long  for.  The  Order  that  reigns  in  Warsaw  is  the 
object  of  every  tyrant's  aspirations.  Have  even  the  kings  and  kaisers 
of  Europe  compassed  it  ?  Have  all  the  standmg  armies,  the  Censor- 
sorships  of  the  Press,  the  knout,  the  dungeon,  or  Siberia,  been  sufficient 
to  keep  the  immaterial  thought,  which  is  the  prophet  of  things  to  come, 
from  practising  its  mighty  alchemy  in  its  secret  cell  ?     Imitative  as  we 
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are  of  the  Old  World  tyrannies,  and  gladly  as  our  rulers  at  Washington 
would  vie  with  Pope  or  Emperor  in  crushing  thought  and  strangling 
opinion,  it  is  luckily  beyond  tlioir  power.  Slavery  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  its  censorship  and  its  espionage  in  the  Free 
States.  Supple  as  its  tools  have  shown  themselves,  and  ready  as  they 
would  be  to  do  this,  if  they  dared,  they  have  not  yet  dared  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  very  selfishness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  array 
itself  against  it.  With  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  it  will  be  the  ftiult  of  this  generation  of  Abolitionists 
if  they  do  not  maintain  that  wholesome  agitation  which  is  necessary  to 
create  the  life  and  strength  tliat  is  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  final 
and  crowning  process  of  this  chapter  of  its  histoiy. 

FRANCIS  JACKSON,  President. 
Edmund  Quincy,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


Account  of  Receipts  into  the   Treasury  of  the  Mass.  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  from  January  1,  1851,  to  January  1,  1852. 


:2,405  53 

210  00 

91  20 

3.57  91 

431  09 

17o  00 

■il  44 

72  28 


From  proceeds  of  National  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar,  in  Boston, 
«  "  "  Fair,  at  Blackstone, 

«  <«  "  <'        Leominster,    - 

"     collections  at  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,     - 
'«  "  N.  E.  A.  S.  Convention,  in  Boston,     - 

"     Plymouth  Female  A.  S.  Society,  part  proceeds  of  Fair, 
«'     collections  at  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  in  Abmgton,     - 
"  «  First  of  August  celebration,  in  "Worcester, 

a  «  meeting  for  reception  of  Geo.  Thompson,  ia  Boston,  34  00 

«  i>  li  "  "  "  Worcester,  53  24 

"     "West  Brookfield  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  redeem  pledge,  50  00 

"     Concord  Female             "                  "               -         -         -         -  40  00 

'<     Essex  County                 "                  .<..--  9  94 

'<     Weymouth  A.  S.  Society,  to  redeem  pledge,  and  for  donation,  133  00 

«'     Old  Colony  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  sundry  times,       -         -  79  01 

"     Norfolk  County     "                 " 16  38 

"     Portland                  "                 "              5  00 

"     Hingham                 "                 " 5  00 

"     Plymouth  County "                 "              5  27 

"     collections  by  Agents,  and  donations  from  individuals  in  Jan'y,  677  80 

"               Feb'y,  90  00 

««               March,  421  55 

"               April,  74  53 

«'               May,  135  26 

«               June,  62  91 

July,  240  78 

«               Aug.,  120  35 

Sept.,  116  41 

"               Oct.,  32  56 

.       "               Nov.,  486  14 

«               Dec,  219  91 
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"VVTiole  amount  of  Eeceipts,       .         -         - 
Add  balance  m  Treasury,  January  1,  1851, 

Making  a  total  of 


$6,896  19 
98  23 

$6,994  42 
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Account  of  Disbursements  during  the  same  period,  namely : 

Paid  Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting, $122  15 

"  Treasurer  of  American  A.  S.  Society,  per  order  of  the  Board,  3,005  23 

"  Piinting  and  Paper  for  500  copies  Annual  Report, 

«'  Expenses  of  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 

"  "  Reception  Meetings  of  Geo.  Thompson,  in  Boston 

and  Worcester, 

"  Soiree  expenses  given  Geo.  Thompson  on  his  return  home, 

"  ExjDenses  of  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  at  Abington, 

««  «'  Fii'st  of  August  celebration,  at  Worcester, 

'♦  Office  rent  and  taxes,  2 1  Cornhill,        .         .         .         -         - 

"  Prmting  bills  during  the  year,  -         -         -         -         - 

"  50  copies  Liberator,  for  members  of  Congress,       -         -         - 

"  Austin  Bearse,  for  services  and  expenses,  ... 

"  R.  P.  WaUcut,  for  services  as  Agent  and  Secretary, 

"  S.  May,  Jr.,  for  services  as  General  Agent,        ... 

"  «'  expenses  while  travelling,  .... 

"  Chas.  C.  Bxirleigh,  for  services  and  expenses  as  Lecturing  Agent,  124  28 

"  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh,  "  "  "  ««  < 

"  Wm.  L.  Garrison,  "  "  "  "  ' 

'«  Parker  Pillsbm-y,  "  "  "  " 

"  Lewis  Ford,  "  "  "  " 

"  Daniel  Foster,  for  services, 

"  Lucy  Stone,  for  services  and  expenses  as  Lecturing  Agent, 

"  J.  J.  Locke,  "  "  " 

"  George  W.  Putnam,  "  " 

"  William  H.  Fish,  "  " 

"  S.  S.  and  A.  K.  Foster,  "  " 

'<  A.  J.  Grover,  "  " 


110 

46 

81 

59 

78 

55 

96 

12 

30 

50 

58 

25 

277 

51 

24 

00 

22 

50 

10 

45 

392 

88 

800 

00 

54 

49 

124 

28 

5 

00 

52 

35 

310 

05 

25 

03 

10 

00 

192 

27 

73 

80 

254 

08 

33 

50 

174 

29 

32 

02 

Total  amount  of  Disbursements,         ...         $6,454  35 
Balance  remaining  in  Treasury,  January  1,  1852,        -      540  07 


(E.  E.) 
Bkookline,  January  1,  1852. 


$6,994  42 
S.  PHILBRICK, 

Treasurer  Mass.  A.  &.  Society. 


Bostox,  January  11,  1852. 
I  have  examined  this  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  it  correct  and 
properly  vouched. 

EDMUND   JACKSON,  Auditor. 
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AT  PEND  IX. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    MEETING   OP    THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slaveey 
Society  was  held  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January 
28th,  29th  and  30th,  1852. 

The  meeting  commenced  at  the  Molodeon,  on  the  first-named  day,  and 
■was  called  to  order  at  10.^  o'clock,  by  the  President,  Fuaxcis  Jacksox. 

Cornelius  Bramhall  and  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  were  chosen  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Opportunity  for  vocal  or  silent  prayer  bemg  given,  prayer  was  offered  by 
JoHX  M.  Speak,  of  Boston. 

Samuel  Phileeick,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  made  hia  Annual  Report  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditiu'es.  The  whole  amount  of  Receipts  for  the  year 
was  $6,99-4.42.  Expenditiu-es,  $6,454.35.  Balance  remaining  m  tlie  Treas- 
ury, January  1st,  1852,  $540.07.  The  Report  was  certified  by  the  Auditor 
of  the  Society,  Edmund  Jackson,  as  having  been  examined,  and  found  cor- 
rect and  duly  vouched. 

On  motion  of  C.  Bramhall,  the  Report  was  accepted,  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Voted,  That  Committees  on  Busiaess,  on  Finance,  and  on  the  Nomination 
of  Ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  nominated  by  the  Chair. 

The  following  iDcrsons  were  nominated  a  Committee  on  Business,  and 
chosen  :  — 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  C.  Burleigh, 
Charles  L.  Remoxd,  Parker  Pillsbury,  John  M.  Spear,  Daniel  Foster, 
Lucy  Stone.     Sarah  II.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  afterwards  added. 

The  following  were  nominated,  and  chosen,  a  Committee  of  Finance :  — 

Lewis  Ford,  James  N.  Buffum,  Nathaniel  B.  Spooner,  Elbridge 
Sprague. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Effingham  L.  Capron,  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society. 
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Edmund  Quincv,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  ^Managers,  presented  theu? 
Annual  Report,  from  which  he  read  copious  extracts.  The  Report  gave  a 
detailed  sketch  of  the  liistory  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  durmg  the  year  past. 

On  motion.  Voted,  That  the  Report  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed. 

Wendell  Phillips,  fi'om  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  following 
Resolutions  :  — 

1.  Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth,  we  record 
oux  deep  disapprobation  and  indignant  protest  against  the  surrender  of 
Thomas  Sims  by  this  city,  its  sanction  of  the  cowardly  and  lying  policy  of 
the  police,  its  servile  and  volunteer  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  man-hunters,  and 
its  deliberate,  v.-anton  and  avowed  ^'iolation  of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  basest  of  aU  purposes,  —  Slavetrading,  selling  a  free  man  into 
bondage,  that  State  Street  and  Milk  Street  might  make  money. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  circumstances  of  the  case  Avill  not  aUow  us  to  beheve 
that  this  infamous  deed  was  the  act  of  the  City  Government  merely  ;  and 
then,  as  Boston-born  men,  some  of  us,  comforting  ourselves  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  fawning  sycophant  who  disgraced  the  Mayor's  chair  was  not  born 
on  the  peninsula  whose  fair  fame  he  blotted,  but  all  the  facts  go  to  show, 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  Ms  life,  he  was  only  the  easy  and  shufHing  tool  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  and  therefore  too  insignificant  to  be  remembered  with  any 
higher  feeling  than  contempt. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  cherish  a  deep  and  stern  indignation  toward  the 
judges  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  personal  cowardice,  pitiful  subseiwiency, 
utter  lack  of  official  dignity  and  entire  disregard  of  theu"  oaths  witnessed,  in 
silence,  the  violation  of  laws  they  were  bound  to  enforce,  and  disgraced  the 
Bench  once  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  Sedgmck  and  a  Sewall. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  forget,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fessed churches  of  Boston,  that  tlii'ough  the  whole  of  this  dismal  and  melan- 
choly night  of  infamy,  they  upheld  a  merciless  people  in  the  execution  of  an 
inhuman  law. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  rescue  of  Shadrach,  the  manly  and  successful 
resistance  to  Gorsuch  and  liis  bloodhoixnds,  and  the  noble  attitude  of  the  city 
of  SjTacuse,  we  see  cheering  evidence  that  the  love  of  Liberty  and  the  rev- 
erence for  Law  have  not  died  out  in  the  land. 

6.  Resolved,  That  when  we  consider  the  critical  state  of  parties  and  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  Slavery,  the  fearful  struggle  going  on  between  the 
piinciples  of  liberty  and  those  of  a  merciless  despotism,  the  friends  of  the 
one  being  a  Spartan  band,  and  those  of  the  other  a  Persian  host ;  when  we 
consider,  also,  the  anxious  expectation  with  wliich  the  coming  of  Louis 
Kossuth  was  watched,  the  momentous  weight  attached  to  his  lightest  word, 
his  eloquent  professions  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  impartial  liberty, 
and  to  being  governed  by  the  higher  law  of  humanity  and  universal  free- 
dom, and  his  position  as  the  recognised  leader  of  one-half  of  the  refonners 
of  Eiirope,  we  are  forced  to  regard  Ms  course  in  relation  to  American  Slavery, 
his  unqualified  eulogies  of  our  Constitution  and  its  present  administration,  his 
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indiscriminate  praise  of  our  leading  statesmen,  his  endorsement,  in  such 
glo^^•ing  terms,  of  the  ^Mexican  war,  his  puri^ospd  and  jilcdgod  silence  on  the 
inl'amous  system  of  human  bondage,  liis  uncalled  for  and  ungenerous,  if  not 
cowardly,  rebuke  of  a  fcUow-countrjTnan,  the  editor  of  an  American  press, 
for  his  opposition  to  the  monstrous  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and 
his  hardly  disgiused  censure  of  the  Abolitionists,  —  as  falsehood  to  his  high 
professions,  treason  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  human  rights,  injurious  to 
the  nation  he  seeks  to  aid,  fatal  to  his  own  fame,  in  wordly  phrase  "  worse 
than  a  crime,  a  folly,"  if  he  supposes  such  a  course  will  give  Mm  either  sin- 
cere s}-mpathy  or  effective  aid ;  and  an  added  blot  on  the  dark  brow  of 
American  Slavery,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  melting  in  the  lap  of  her 
temptations  another  of  the  great  historic  names  of  the  age,  and  left  him  to 
♦'  grind  in  the  mill  "  of  her  infamous  service. 

The  time  of  the  morning  session  having  expired,  the  Society  adjoui-ncd  to 
2h  o'clock,  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the  Chair.  The  Resolu- 
tions reported  in  the  morning  being  in  order,  George  W.  Putxam,  one  of 
the  lecturing  agents  of  the  Society,  spoke  in  their  support,  including  some 
accoiuit  of  his  experience  as  a  lectiu'cr.  He  spoke  of  the  high  satisfaction 
and  great  benefit  he  had  received,  wliile  accompanjdng  that  eloquent  and 
fearless  advocate  of  the  cause,  George  Thompsox,  into  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Canada,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year.  He  also  adverted  to 
the  various  successes  ho  had  had,  wliile  laboring  as  an  agent  in  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Parker  Pillsburt,  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke  in  support  of  the  Resolu- 
tions, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Society,  whose  anriiversary  celebra- 
tion was  then  commencing,  would  prove  true  to  its  duty ;  that  it  would 
meet  the  great  and  crying  w^ants  of  the  country,  teacliing  the  way  of  life,  of 
Ixeedom,  and  of  salvation  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  have 
outgrown!  the  bonds  of  sect  and  party,  who  have  tlxrown  off  the  chains  of  a 
dead  chiu'ch  and  a  heartless  religion,  and  are  struggling  to  come  into  the 
true  light  and  to  the  true  worship  of  God. 

JoHx  Raxd,  of  !Milton,  said  he  responded  very  heartily  to  what  had  been 
said,  though  his  friend  Pillsburt  had  used  some  expressions  which  might 
be  misunderstood.  He  said  he  was,  he  hoped,  a  Christian  ;  he  had  aimed  to 
be  such ;  he  hoped  to  die  such ;  and  because  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
therefore  an  Abolitionist.  For  fifteen  years,  he  had  been  in  sjTnpathy  with 
tliis  Society ;  but  he  desired  to-day  to  confess  his  short-comings  in  duty  ; 
he  felt  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  he  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  more 
fully  and  entirely  to  his  work  as  a  Christian  and  an  Abolitionist.  Look  on 
me,  he  said,  all  of  you,  and  hear  me  avow  myself  an  Abolitionist,  a  friend 
and  reader  of  the  Liberator,  who  admires  and  loves  the  pure  Christian  doc- 
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trine  Avliich  the  Liberator  maintains,  (although,  often  denounced  as  infidel,) 
and  witness  my  resolve  to  devote  myself  more  completely  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  work,  ready  to  hear  the  reproach  of  Christ  and  of  the  truth,  both 
within  and  without  the  camp. 

Parkek  Pillsbuky  said  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation.  "Wlien  mis- 
sionaries go  to  foreign  lands,  and  denounce  the  idolatrous  practices  there 
prevailing,  they  do  not  feel  bound  frequently  to  stop  and  say.  But  under- 
stand me,  friends ;  when  I  denounce  your  idolatry  and  cannibalism,  I  do 
not  mean  to  denounce  piu'e  religion,  or  any  tiling  else  that  is  good.  So  here. 
We  have  a  religion  in  tliis  country.  Men  all  around  call  it  Christianity  — 
and  that  religion  is  protecting  under  its  ample  folds  sins  and  sinners  of  the 
vilest  stamp.  It  is  apologizing  for,  and  brmging  the  names  of  God  and  of 
Christ  to  justify,  the  grossest  abominations,  the  most  terrible  ■wrongs  against 
man,  and  the  most  flagrant  contempt  of  the  laws  of  God.  When  we  de- 
nounce tliis  thing,  is  it  necessary  to  explain  that  we  do  not  mean  to  denounce 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ? 

John  M.  Spear  detailed  some  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  laborer  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner.  He  had  met  with  many  professed  Christians,  —  ministers 
and  others,  —  who  would  give  him  no  aid,  and  woidd  not  permit  him  to 
speak  for  the  prisoner  in  their  pidpits,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  said  he  was  Avell  pleased  with  the  advice  often 
given  us  by  many,  who  profess  to  have  made  great  attainments  in  religion, 
that  we  should  conduct  our  reform  in  a  Christian  way.  What  is  a  "  Cliris- 
tian  way  "  ?  Listen  to  Jesus,  when  he  arraigns  the  Church  and  religious 
teachers  of  his  day  as  hj'pocrites  and  criminals  ;  not  going  into  the  kuigdom 
of  heaven  themselves,  and  hindermg  those  who  would  go  ;  a  generation  of 
vipers,  &c.  We  are  told,  too,  that  the  Church  must  reform  the  world.  In- 
deed !  Is  the  Church  which  upholds  Slavery,  and  other  kindred  wrongs, 
the  fit  power  to  rid  the  world  of  those  wrongs  ?  The  Church  which  is  to 
reform  the  world,  we  have  been  taught,  is  one  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail,  not  one  which  becomes  itself  the  advocate  of  the  worst 
doctrines  of  hell.  The  true  Church  must  drive  its  ploughshare  deep  imder 
the  foundations  of  that  Church  which  is  the  "  chief  bulwark  of  American 
Slavery." 

Adjourned  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY  — Evening  Session. 

Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Resolutions  before  the  Society  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Parker  Pillsbttry  and  Wendell  Phillips  spoke  ably  and  eloquently  in 
their  support. 

[Note.  On  account  of  full  phonographic  reports  having  been  taken  of 
the  addiesses  made  on  this  and  the  subsequent  evenings,  the  Secretaries 
refrain  from  given  even  an  outline.] 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  10  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY—  Morning  Session. 

Met  at  the  Melodeon,  according  to  adjournment. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  vote,  nominated  the  foliow- 
ing  persons  a  Committee  to  report  a  suitable  list  of  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  were  chosen  said  Committee :  — 

Edmund  Quixcv,  of  Norfolk  Coimty ;  Effingham  L.  C.vpron,  of  Worces- 
ter Coimty  ;  William  Ashbv,  of  Essex  County ;  Geoiigr  W.  Simonds,  of 
Middlesex  Comity  ;  William  Dukfee,  of  Bristol  Coimty  ;  Johnson  Dayel, 
of  Plymouth  County ;  Addison  Everett,  of  Hampshii-e  County  ;  Joshua 
II.  lloBBiNS,  of  Bcirnstable  County ;  Jasper  H.  York,  of  Suffolk  County ; 
Francis;  Wood,  of  Hampden  County. 

The  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Business  Committee  being  in  order,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Nathaniel  H.  Whiting,  of  Marshfield. 

Mrs.  Redlon,  of  Rhode  Island,  spoke  of  the  injurious  influence  of  many 
of  the  Boston  Churches  ;  and  adduced  the  instance  of  a  young  friend  of 
hers,  who  had  been  so  corrupted  in  principle  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  with  which  he  was  connected,  as  to  come  to  the  support  of  the 
Pugitive  Slave  Law,  w^hich  he  had  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  had  con- 
demned as  inhuman  and  uncluistian,  when  first  enacted. 

Wendell  Phillips,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  two  fol- 
lowing Resolutions :  — 

Besolved,  That  all  friends  of  the  cause,  in  attendance  at  these  sessions,  be 
requested  to  contribute  the  sum  of  one  dollar  each,  or  such  other  sxim  as 
may  be  in  their  power,  toward  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing —  for  which  purpose  they  wOl  be  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
members  of  the  Fiaance  Committee. 

Besolved,  That  we  iirge  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  immediate  and 
earnest  attention  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  by  taxing  themselves, 
and  appealing  to  those  about  them  for  more  ample  means,  to  send  the  living 
lecturer  and  the  printed  page  throughout  a  land  now  awaking,  as  ours  is,  to 
the  momentous  importance  of  the  Slave  question. 

After  a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Phillips  moved  that  the  consid- 
eration of  the  second  of  these  two  resolutions  be  made  the  special  business 
for  to-morrow  morning,  at  11.^  o'clock.     Adopted,  unanimoush'. 

W.  L.  Garrison  referred  to  wliat  a  previous  speaker  had  said  of  Moses 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  lately  deceased.  What  eulogies  have  been  poured  out 
upon  this  man !  and  yet  who  merits  the  severest  censure,  more  tliau*  the 
man  who  taxed  his  mgenuity  to  find  a  sanction  in  the  Bible  for  Slavery,  who 
declared  that  even  in  the  fourth  commandment  Slavery  was  proAaded  for, 
and  who  had  exerted  his  great  influence  to  reconcile  the  American  people  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ? 

Mr.  G.  next  spoke  of  the  com-se  which  Louis  Kossuth  had  pursued,  since 
T^  . 

1  iU 
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lie  had  been  in  this  countrj- ;  professing  to  be  a  friend  of  universal  freedom, 
and  yet  steadfastly  refusing  to  see  the  three  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
Slaves  in  the  land,  or  say  one  word  for  them,  but  pouring  forth  unmeasvu-ed 
and  most  extravagant  eulogies  on  our  country  and  its  government.  Mr.  G. 
pronounced  liim  a  parasite,  and  recreant  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  said  that 
there  were  twelve  States  in  tliis  Union,  whose  united  population  was  only 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Slaves  in  the  Union.  Suppose  the  Slaves  to 
be  transferred  thither,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  inhabitants  ; 
twelve  entire  States  would  be  politically  annihilated.  Yet  Kosstjth  calls 
ours  a  Land  of  Freedom  ! 

Mr.  G.  referred  to  the  recent  case  of  kidnapping  a  colored  girl  from  Ches- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  death  (doubtless  the  murder)  of  Joseph 
C.  Miller,  from  whose  house  the  girl  was  stolen,  and  who  had  gone  to  Bal- 
timore to  endeavor  to  save  her.  Between  Baltimore  and  his  home,  liis  body 
had  been  found,  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  susj^ended  by  two  handker- 
chiefs to  a  tree.  He  read,  also,  from  Bibb's  Voice  of  the  Fugitive,  an  accotmt 
..of  a  Slave,  Isaac  Johnson,  who  Avith  his  wife  and  child  endeavored  to  escape 
from  Slavery.  Tliej^  were  pursued,  and  overtaken  in  Indiana  ;  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  pursuers  killed  their  child,  who  was  upon  its  mother's  back,  and 
the  same  shot  took  off  part  of  her  ear.  They  then  turned  and  fought  their 
pursuers,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  the  other  fled.  Seeing  that  their 
child  was  dead,  and  they  could  do  it  no  good,  they  left  it  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  man,  and  fled.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  a  land  of  freedom  to 
them,  luider  the  protection  of  a  monarch's  crown.  Yet  the  Hungarian  flat- 
terer is  everjTvhere  telling  Avhat  a  liberty-loving  nation  this  is  ! 

Mr.  GARPasoN  then  reviewed  the  present  j>osition  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent political  leaders  of  the  Union. 

LuNSFOBD  Lane,  once  a  Slave,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  in  tliis  neigh- 
borhood, (having  purchased  his  freedom,)  made  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks. 

Wendell  Phillips  presented  the  follo-ning  form  of  a  Petition  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  he  hoped  would  be  generally  signed,  in  the 
intervals  of  our  sessions 

To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States  :  — 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  seeing  that  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is  turned  towards  the  victims  of  despotic  Governments  and  inhu- 
man laws,  respectfully  ask  that  you  would  consider  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Drayton  and  Sayres,  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia, 
convicted  of  acts  which  all  humanity,  the  wide  world  over,  applauds,  and 
which  nothing  but  barbarous  laws  condemn  ;  and  that  you  would  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  their  relief. 

Voted,  That  the  Resolution  on  Kossuth  be  made  the  special  subject  of 
consideration  tliis  evening. 

Notice  was  given  that,  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Salem,  would  tliis  afternoon  deliver  before  the  Society  a  lecture 
he  had  recently  prepared  for  the  Salem  Anti-Slavery  Lyceum. 

Adjourned  to  quarter  before  three  o'clock. 
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THUESDAY—  Afteknoon  Session. 

The  President  having  called  the  Society  to  order,  introduced  to  them  Rev. 
Samuel  Johxsox. 

yii:  Joiixsox  then  pronounced  his  addi-ess  on  the  Present  Aspects  of  the 
Slavery  Question  in  th6  United  States.  It  was  a  masterly  discussion  of  the 
questions  of  Law,  Government  and  Conscience,  in  relation  to  Slaveiy.  After 
■which,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  evening. 


THURSDAY  —  Evening  Session. 

The  Society  again  met,  according  to  adjournment,  Edmund  Quixcy  in  the 
chair. 

The  Sixth  Kesolution  being  in  order  for  the  evening,  was  supported,  in  an 
exceedingly  able  mamier,  by  Willlvm  L.  Gakrisox  and  Wendell  Phillips. 

Dr.  Daniel  JIanx,  of  Boston,  defended  Kossuth  and  the  course  he  has 
pursued,  —  not  as  faidtless,  indeed,  but  on  the  whole,  as  good  policy,  and 
dictated  by  good  motives. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  ably  replied  to  Dr.  Manx. 

Adjoiu-ned  to  Priday,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


FRIDAY  —  Morning  Session. 

The  Society  re-assembled,  according  to  adjournment,  at  the  Melodeon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Garrison,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  following  Re- 
solutions on  African  Colonization :  — 

7.  Resolved,  That  among  the  many  revolting  spectacles  presented  to  the 
world  is  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  free  colored  population  of  this  country 
in  Africa,  on  account  of  their  complexion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  op- 
pressed of  all  other  nations,  however  poor  and  degraded,  are  permitted  to 
come  to  these  shores,  and  to  share  in  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

8.  Resolved,  That  nothing  can  sui-pass  the  hypocrisy,  injustice,  effrontery 
and  impiety  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  ;  controlled,  as  it  is,  by 
Southern  Slaveholders  and  Slave-breeders,  and  aided  by  Northern  despisers 
and  persecutors  of  oui-  colored  population  ;  pretending,  as  it  does,  the  utmost 
concern  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  native  Africans,  while  con- 
spiring for  the  degradation  and  enslavement  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
colored  Americans,  so  long  as  they  remain  here  ;  and  organized,  as  it  is,  un- 
der the  garb  of  philanthropy,  to  give  greater  security  to  the  Slave  system, 
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to  eiiliauce  the  value  of  Slave  property,  and  to  get  rid  of  an  injured  and 
afflicted  class. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  true  exemplification  of  the  colonization  spirit  is  seen 
in  the  recent  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  Indiana,  by  "which  pains 
and  penalties  are  imposed  on  the  colored  residents  of  that  State,  and  the 
colored  citizens  of  other  States  are  prohibited  from  coming  into  Indiana. 

10.  Resolved,  That  this  exclusion  of  colored  citizens  is  not  only  cruel,  but 
unconstitutional  —  not  only  inhiunan,  but  treachery  to  the  national  compact ; 
and  proves  the  religion  and  politics  of  Indiana  to  be  a  combination  of  cant 
and  corruption,  of  hj'pocrisy  and  villany,  of  periidy  and  ruihanism. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  impartial  liberty  should  earnestly  remon- 
strate, to  the  present  Congress,  against  the  appropriation  of  any  moneys  in 
the  national  treasury  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamships  to  the 
■western  coast  of  Africa,  having  among  its  objects  the  expatriation  of  the  free 
colored  population  of  the  United  States  —  such  an  appropriation,  for  such  an 
object,  being  jaalpably  unconstitutional,  and  disgraceful  to  the  religion  and 
humanity  of  our  nation. 

And  it  Avas  Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Garrison,  that  the  Resolutions  be 
taken  ^x^  this  evening,  at  Faneuil  Hall. 

WiLLLiM  H.  Fish,  of  Hopedale,  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a  verj'  earnest 
and  interesting  manner,  chiefly  upon  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
Anti- Slavery  -work  is  to  be  carried  forward  and  consummated.  These,  he 
said,  are  not  weapons  of  force  or  violence,  but  they  are  moral  and  spiritual  — 
those  which  are  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds 
of  all  wrong.  The  Church  is  to  do  the  work  ;  not  the  American  Church, 
bloody  and  defiled  with  crime,  but  that  Church  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
true,  just  and  good.  "  God  is  the  only  power  who  can  do  this  work,"  we 
are  told.  True ;  but  not  a  distant  God,  superintending  afar  off  machinery 
which  he  long  ago  set  in  motion ;  but  God  incarnated  in  the  lives  of  men, 
living  in  and  animating  the  soxils  of  his  childi-en. 

Daniel  Fostek  took  up  the  resolution  on  Kossuth.  He  thought  that 
Kossuth  was  not  to  be  ranked  with  such  a  traitor  as  Daniel  Websteii.  In 
his  own  country,  he  had  taken  a  very  noble  position  for  the  freedom  of  all ; 
Daniel  Webster  was  taking  a  precisely  opposite  course.  He  likened  Kos- 
suth to  Horace  Mann  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  laboring  for  the  right,  but 
yet  too  much  compromised  by  their  position  as  politicians.  Kossuth  had 
been  contrasted  -with  O'Connell,  in  regard  to  the  stand  each  took  as  to 
American  Slavery.  On  the  particular  question  of  American  Slavery,  Mr.  F. 
admitted  that  O'Connell  stood  far  before  Kossuth  ;  but,  as  a  whole  man,  he 
regarded  liiin  as  far  inferior.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  O'Connell  was 
a  demagogue,  taking  money  from  the  poor  of  Ireland  for  selfish  ends.  [Mr. 
F.  was  frequently  iaiterrupted  during  his  remarks  upon  O'Connell  ;  but 
order  was  restored,  and  he  concluded  what  he  had  to  say.] 

The  hoxu-  assigned  for  the  resolution  on  fluids  having  arrived,  it  was  Voted, 
On  account  of  reasons  stated  by  Samuel  May,   Jr.,  to  reconsider  that  as- 
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sigiiinent ;  and  the  hour  of  half-past  three  u\  the  afternoon  was  assigned  for 
that  purpose. 

The  discxission  proceeded  :  Maiiy  C.  Hixckley,  in  a  fcAV  words,  repljing 
to  Mr.  FosTEii. 

Mr.  Garkisox  showed  in  how  totally  different  a  position  Kossuth  stood 
from  ]VL\NX  and  Giddings,  quoting  such  expressions  of  his  as  this  :  —  "  You 
are  a  fi'ce  and  happy  people  ;  there  are  no  tyrants  here."  lie  ■vdndicated  Mr. 
O'Co.N.NKLL  from  the  charges  of  Mr.  Foster. 

J.  C.  Cluer  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Foster  said  about  O'Connell,  and 
charged  Mr.  O'Coxnell  with  having  offered  to  send  Irish  regiments  over  to 
England  to  crush  the  Chartist  movement. 

Mr.  Garrisox  said  he  did  not  wish  to  dispute  Mr.  Cluer,  bvit  he  wovdd 
rather  see  this  offer  of  Daxiel  O'Conxell,  in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Cluer 
said  he  could  produce  it. 

Daxiel  Maxx  suj^ported  the  \ie\v  of  O'Coxxell's  dismtercstedncss  and 
devotion  to  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Garrisox  had  taken.  He  again  justified 
Kossuth's  silence  on  American  Slavery. 

Wexdell  Phillips,  in  some  brief,  biit  very  conclusive  remarks,  defended 
Mr.  O'Coxxell  from  the  charges  wliich  had  been  made  against  liim. 

Daxiel  Foster  said  the  benefit  of  free  discussion  was  now  apparent.  He 
had  listened  closely  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  ;  he  Avas  now  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  character  of  Mr.  O'Cox- 
xell, and  he  withdrew  the  charge  of  demagogue,  &c.,  which  he  had  made 
against  him.     [Great  applause.] 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  objected  to  what  had  been  said  by  several  speakers, 
yesterday  and  to-day,  in  regard  to  taking  the  lives  of  Slaveholders  and  kid- 
nappers. "We  ought  not  to  do  or  say  anything  to  encoiu-age  a  bloodthirsty 
spirit.  We  could  not  be  too  careful  to  keep  the  cause  from  all  suspicion  of 
rehing  upon  such  methods. 

P.  PiLLSBURT  said  he  thought  that  those  speakers,  who  had  undertaken  to 
defend  Kossuth,  had  done  more  to  damage  his  cause,  and  to  show  the  weak- 
ness and  A\-ickedness  of  his  position,  than  even  those  who  had  spoken  against 
him. 

Adjourned  to  quarter  before  three  o'clock. 


FKIDAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Effixgham  L.  Caprox. 

G.  W.  F.  Mellex  spoke  in  regard  to  Kossuth,  and  offered  a  long  series  of 
resolutions,  upon  which  no  action  was  proposed. 

The  hour  of  half-past  three,  assigned  for  the  question  of  funds,  having 
arrived,  the  resolution  on  that  subject  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  was 
spoken  to  by  Parker  Pillsiutry  and  Nathaxiel  H.  Whitixg. 

Charles  Spear  explained  the  matter  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
PiLLSBURT,  that  the  two  daughters  of  William  W.  Browx  went  to  England 
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v.ith  liim,  on  board  the  Britisli  mail  steamer,  as  servants.  The  agent  of  the 
steamer  refused  to  take  them  as  passengers,  and  would  allow  them  to  go  only 
as  servants.  He  had  therefore  consented  to  their  taking  that  name,  rather 
than  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  their  father. 
Thus  prejudice  against  color  had  sway  in  a  British  mail  steamer,  as  well  as 
on  our  own  shores. 

Mrs.  Eedlon  and  Mary  C.  Hinckley  protested  against  the  emplojTuent  of 
police  officers  to  keep  Abigail  Folsom  out  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  May,  Mr.  Garrisox  and  others  showed  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
meetings  from  disorderly  persons  and  insult.  No  injustice  had  been  done  to 
Mrs.  Folsom. 

LircY  Stone  spoke  of  those  mfluences,  higher  and  better  than  money,  and 
without  which  all  money  was  valueless  to  carry  forward  our  holy  enterprise. 

W.  L.  Garrison  offered  the  follo-v\ing  resolution,  which  was  responded  to, 
and  passed,  with  acclamation  :  — 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  anniversary  of  the  kidnapping  of  Thomas  Sims,  in  April 
last,  be  duly  celebrated  in  this  city  on  the  recurrence  of  that  memorable  day, 
under   the  direction  of  the  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts   Anti-Slavery 

Society. 

Edmund  Quincy,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers,  re- 
ported a  list,  which  being  accepted  by  the  Society,  the  individuals  named 
therein  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  [See  the  hst  in  another 
place.] 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  7A  o'clock. 


FRIDAY  —  Evening  Session. 

The  Society  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  filled  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  Chair  was  taken  at  7i  o'clock,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  who  announced 
the  character  and  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  Resolutions,  assigned  for  the  evening,  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

William  L.  Garrison  spoke  ably  in  exposui-e  of  the  hypocritical  and 
oppressive  character  of  the  African  Colonization  scheme.  He  was  heard 
with  close  attention. 

Wendell  Phillips  followed.  He  took  up  the  Resolutions  relating  to  the 
action  of  the  City  Govermnent  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Sims.  A  Sj^eech  of 
more  richly  merited  severity  is  rarely  heard.  It  stu-red  the  ire  of  the  baser 
sort  of  those  present.  They  frequently  interrupted  Mr.  P.  with  calling  for 
cheers  for  Daniel  Webster,  and  others ;  but  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
remarks  was  lost. 

Mr.  Garrison  having  announced  that  the  platform  was  free  to  any  one 
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Avho  desired  to  defend  Mr.  Webster  in  a  manly,  and  not  a  rowdyisli  way,  a 
young  man,  who  gave  liis  name  as  Abraham  G.  Drake,  came  forward,  pro- 
fessedly to  undertake  that  task.  After  a  strange  medley  of  tallc,  but  little  of 
which,  related  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  in  which  he  declared  himself  a  "  regular 
loco-foco,"  "  a  thorough-going,  Cass,  Pro- AYavery Democrat,"  and  as  "going 
in  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  —  having  exposed  liis  own  shame,  and  dis- 
gusted the  decent  part  of  the  audieirce,  he  left  the  platform. 
The  following  Resolution  from  the  Business  Committee,  was  offered :  — 

Resolved;  That  the  craven  and  time-serving  conduct  of  Theobold  Mathew 
and  Loris  Kossuth,  under  the  poisonoiis  influence  of  the  American  atmos- 
phere, makes  us  remember  afresh  and  honor  anew  the  magnanimous  spirit 
and  coui-ageous  consistency  of  that  true  friend  of  America  and  of  the  human 
race,  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  a  man  whose  sj-mpathies,  overleaping  the 
boundaries  of  nationality,  include  within  theii-  embrace  the  oppressed  of  aU 
climes  and  all  complexions. 

The  President  then  announced  that,  as  this  was  a  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti- Slavery  Society,  though  we  welcomed  all  to  our  discussions, 
none  but  members  could  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the  votes  of  no  others 
would  be  counted. 

The  Resolutions  before  the  Society  were  then  put  to  vote,  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

And  the  Societ}-  adjoiu'ned,  sine  die. 

N.  B.  The  collections  made  by  the  Pinance  Committee  for  expenses  of  the 
meeting,  and  as  donations  to  the  Society,  amounted  to  $.340.  Pledges  were 
given  also,  to  the  amount  of  $900. 

|^°  The  number  of  names  appended  to  the  Petition  in  behalf  of  Drayton 
and  Satres,  during  the  meeting,  was  267. 

FRANCIS  JACKSON,  President. 
Robert  F.  Wallcut,  Recordi7ig  Secretary. 


•  Assistant  Secretaries 


Cornelius  Bramhall,  ) 


Samuel  May,  Jr.,  > 
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SPEECH  OF  WENDELL  PfllLLIPS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON,  A\'EDNESDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  28,  18o2. 

[PHONOGRAPHICALLT   REPORTED   BY  J.   M.   W.   YERRINTON.] 

Mr.  President  :  —  I  have  been  thmking,  while  sitting  here,  of  the  differ- 
ent situations  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  now  and  one  year  ago,  when  the 
last  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held.  To  some,  it  may  seem  that  we 
had  more  sources  of  interest  and  of  pxiblic  excitement  on  that  occasion  than 
we  have  now.  We  had  -with  us,  diuing  a  portion,  at  least,  of  that  session, 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  our  cause  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  had 
the  local  excitement  and  the  deep  interest  which  the  first  horror  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had  aroused.  We  had,  I  believe,  in  our  midst,  some 
Fugitives,  just  arrived  from  the  house  of  bondage.  It  may  seem  to  many 
that,  meeting  as  we  do  to-day  robbed  of  all  these,  we  must  be  content  with 
a  session  more  monotonous  and  less  effectual  in  arousing  the  community. 
But,  when  we  look  over  the  whole  land ;  when  we  look  back  upon  the  scenes 
wliich  have  transi^ii-ed  in  our  om'u  Conunonwealth,  at  Cluistiana,  at  Syracuse  ; 
at  the  passage  throvigh  the  country  of  the  great  Hungarian  ;  at  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  year,  during  the  existence 
of  the  Society,  has  presented  more  encouraging  aspects  to  the  Abolitionists. 
The  views  Avhich  our  friend  (Parker  Pillsbury)  has  jvist  presented  are 
those  upon  Avhich,  in  our  most  sober  calculation,  we  ought  to  rely.  Give 
us  time,  and,  as  he  has  said,  talk  is  all-powerful.  We  are  apt  to  feel  our- 
selves overshadowed  in  the  presence  of  colossal  institutions.  We  are  apt,  in 
coming  up  to  a  meeting  of  tliis  kind,  to  ask  what  a  few  hundred  or  a  feV 
thousand  persons  can  do  agamst  the  weight  of  government,  the  mountainous 
odds  of  majorities,  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  the 
organization  of  parties,  the  omnipotence  of  wealth.  At  times,  to  carry  a 
favorite  purpose,  leading  statesmen  have  endeavored  to  cajole  the  people 
into  the  idea  that  this  age  was  Ulic  the  past,  and  that  a  "  rub-a-dub  Agita- 
tion," as  oiu-s  is  contemptuously  styled,  was  only  to  be  despised.  The  time 
has  been  when,  as  our  friend  observed,  from  the  steps  of  the  Revere  House 
—  yes,  and  from  the  depots  of  New  York  railroads  —  Mr.  Webster  has  de- 
scribed this  Anti- Slavery  Movement  as  a  succession  of  lectures  in  school 
houses  —  the  mere  efforts  of  a  few  hundred  men  and  women  to  talk  together, 
excite  eadi  other,  arouse  the  public,  and  its  only  result  a  httle  noise.  He 
knew  better.  He  knew  better  the  times  in  wlrich  he  lived.  No  matter 
where  you  meet  a  dozen  earnest  men  pledged  to  a  new  idea  —  wherever  you 
have  met  them,  you  have  met  the  beginning  of  a  Revolution.     Revolutions 
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arc  not  made,  they  come.  A  llevoliition  is  as  natural  a  growth  as  an  oak. 
It  comes  out  of  tkc  past.  Its  foundations  are  laid  far  back.  The  child  feels  ; 
he  grows  into  a  man,  and  thinks ;  another,  perhaps,  speaks,  and  the  world 
acts  out  the  thought.  And  this  is  the  history  of  modern  society.  Men  un- 
dervalue the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  because  they  imagine  you  can  always 
put  your  finger  on  some  illustrious  moment  in  history  and  say,  here  com- 
menced the  great  change  wliich  has  come  over  the  nation.  Not  so.  The 
beginning  of  gi-cat  changes  is  like  the  rise  of  the  ^lississippi.  A  child  must 
stoop  and  gather  away  the  pebbles  to  find  it.  But  soon  it  swells  on  broader 
and  broader,  bears  on  its  ample  bosom  the  navies  of  a  mighty  Republic,  fills 
the  Gulf,  and  di^'ides  a  Continent. 

I  remember  a  story  of  Napoleon  that  illustrates  my  meaning.  We  are  apt 
to  trace  his  control  of  France  to  some  noted  victory,  to  the  tune  when  he 
camped  in  the  Tuillcrics,  or  when  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  by  the  stamp 
of  his  foot.  He  reigned  in  fact  when  his  hand  was  first  felt  on  the  helm 
of  the  vessel  of  state,  and  that  was  far  back  of  the  time  when  he  had  con- 
quered in  Italy,  or  his  name  had  been  echoed  over  two  Continents.  It  was 
on  the  day  when  five  hundred  irresolute  men  were  met  in  that  Assembly 
which  called  itself,  and  pretended  to  be,  the  government  of  France.  They 
heard  that  the  mob  of  Paris  was  coming  the  next  morning,  thirty  thousand 
strong,  to  turn  them,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  out  of  doors.  And  where  did 
this  seemingly  great  power  go  for  its  supj^ort  and  refuge  ?  They  sent  Tallien 
to  seek  out  a  boy  Ucutenant,  —  the  shadow  of  an  officer,  —  so  thin  and  pallid 
that  when  he  was  placed  on  the  stand  before  them,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, fearful,  if  the  fate  of  France  rested  on  the  shrunken  form,  the 
ashy  cheek  before  him,  that  all  hope  was  gone,  asked — "Young  man,  can 
you  protect  the  Assembly  ?  "  And  the  ashen  lips  of  the  Corsican  boy  parted 
only  to  reply  —  "I  always  do  what  I  undertake."  Then  and  there  Napoleon 
ascended  Ms  throne  ;  and  the  next  day,  from  the  steps  of  St.  Uoche,  thun- 
dered forth  the  cannon  wliich  taught  the  mob  of  Paris,  for  the  fii-st  time,  that 
it  had  a  master.  That  was  the  commencement  of  the  Empu-e.  So  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement  commenced  unheeded  in  that  "  obscure  hole "  which 
Mayor  Otis  could  not  find,  occupied  by  a  printer  and  a  black  boy. 

In  working  these  great  changes,  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  the  so-called 
statesman  has  far  less  influence  than  the  many  little  men  who,  at  variotis 
points,  are  silently  maturing  a  regeneration  of  public  opinion.  This  is  a 
reading  and  thinking  age,  and  great  interests  at  stake  quicken  the  general 
intellect.  Stagnant  times  have  been  when  a  great  mind,  anchored  in  error, 
might  snag  the  slow-moving  current  of  society.  Such  is  not  oiu:  era.  Noth- 
ing but  Freedom,  Justice  and  Truth  is  of  any  permanent  advantage  to  the 
mass  of  mankind.  To  these  society,  left  to  itself,  is  always  tending.  In  our 
day,  great  questions  about  them  have  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  the 
common  mind.  Error  suffers  sad  treatment  in  the  shock  of  eager  intellects. 
"  Everybody,"  said  Talleyrand,  «'  is  cleverer  than  anybody ; "  and  any  name, 
however  illustrious,  which  links  itself  to  abuses,  is  sure  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  impetuous  current  of  that  society  which,  (thanks  to  the  press  and  a 
reading  public,)  is  potent,  always,  to  clear  its  own  channel.     Thanks  to  the 
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Printing  Press,  the  people  now  do  their  own  thinking,  and  statesmen,  as 
they  are  styled  —  men  in  office  —  have  ceased  to  be  eithw  the  leaders  or 
the  clogs  of  society. 

This  view  is  one  that  Mr.  Webster  ridiculed  in  the  depots  of  New  York. 
The  time  has  come  when  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  tone ;  when  he  is 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  —  to  acknowledge  the  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Kossuth  comes  to  this  country  —  penniless, 
and  an  exile  ;  conquered  on  his  own  soil ;  flung  out  as  a  weed  upon  the 
waters  ;  nothing  but  his  voice  left  —  and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  meet 
him.  Now,  let  us  see  what  he  says  of  his  "  rub-a-dub  Agitation,"  which 
consists  of  the  voice  only  —  of  the  tongue,  which  our  friend  Pillsbury  has 
described.  This  is  that  "tongue"  that  the  impudent  statesman  declared, 
from  the  drunken  steps  of  the  Revere  House,  ought  to  be  silenced  —  this 
tongue,  which  was  a  "rub-a-dub  Agitation"  to  be  despised,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

He  says — "  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  of  moral 
influence."  Who  is  ?  Nobody  but  a  Revere  House  statesman.  "  We  are 
too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  of  moral  influence,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the  principles  to  which  great 
men  -r-  the  lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  present  age  —  have  given  their 
sanction.  Who  doubts,  that  in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence, 
the  majestic  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  profound  reasoning  of  Burke,  the 
biu-ning  satire  and  irony  of  Col.  Barre,  had  influences  iipon  our  fortunes 
here  in  America  ?  They  had  influences  both  ways.  They  tended,  in  the 
first  place,  somewhat  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministry  in 
then-  hopes  of  success,  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an  mjured  people.  They 
had  influence  another  way,  because  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  country  — 
and  all  our  people  in  that  day  lived  upon  the  coast  —  there  was  not  a  reading 
man  who  did  not  feel  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  determined  in  the  assertion 
of  his  rights,  when  these  exhilarating  accents  from  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament reached  him  from  beyond  the  seas." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Jew  !  "  This  "  rub-a-dub  Agitation,"  then,  has  influence 
both  ways.  It  diminishes  the  confidence  of  the  Administration  m  its  power 
to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  it  has  imposed  so  insolently  on 
the  people.  It  acts  on  the  reading  men  of  the  nation,  and  in  that  single  fact 
is  the  whole  story  of  the  change.  Wherever  you  have  a  reading  people, 
there  every  tongue,  every  press  is  a  power.  Mr.  Webster,  when  he  ridi- 
cviled  in  New  York  the  Agitation  of  the  Anti- Slavery  body,  supposed  he 
was  living  in  the  old  feudal  times,  when  a  statesman  was  an  integral  element 
in  the  State,  an  essential  power  in  himself.  He  must  have  supposed  himself 
speaking  in  those  ages  when  a  great  man  outweighed  the  masses.  He  finds 
now  that  he  is  living  much  later,  in  an  age  when  the  accumulated  common 
sense  of  the  people  outweighs  the  greatest  statesman  or  the  most  influential 
individual.  Let  me  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  times  and  the  past  in  this 
matter,  by  their  difl'erence  ia  another  respect.  The  time  has  been  Avhen  men 
cased  in  iron  from  head  to  foot,  and  disciplined  by  long  years  of  careful  in- 
struction, went  to  battle.    Those  were  the  days  of  nobles  and  knights ;  and 
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in  such  times,  ten  knights,  clad  in  steel,  feared  not  a  whole  field  of  unarmed 
peasantry,  and  a  hundred  men  at  arms  have  conquered  thousands  of  the 
coimnon  people,  or  held  thcni  at  bay.  Those  were  the  times  when  Wink- 
ELKiKi),  the  Swiss  patriot,  led  his  host  against  the  Aiistriau  ])htdanx,  and, 
finding  it  impenetrable  to  the  thousands  of  Swiss  who  thi'ew  themselves  on 
the  serried  lances,  gjathered  a  dozen  in  his  arms,  and  dra"wing  them  together, 
made  thus  an  inlet  into  tlic  close  set  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  and  they  were 
overborne  by  the  actual  mass  of  numbers.  Gunpowder  came,  and  then,  any 
finger  that  could  puU  a  trigger  was  equal  to  the  highest  bom  and  the  best 
disciplined;  knightly  armor,  and  horses  clad  in  steel,  went  to" the  ground 
before  the  courage  and  strength  that  dwelt  in  the  arm  of  the  peasant,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  prince.  "WTiat  gunpowder  did  for  war,  the  printing  press 
has  done  for  the  mind,  and  the  statesman  is  no  longer  clad  in  the  steel  of 
education,  but  every  reading  man  is  his  judge.  Every  thoughtful  man,  the 
country  through,  that  makes  up  an  opinion,  is  liis  jury,  to  which  he  answers, 
and  the  tribunal  to  which  he  must  bow.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  does  not 
overrate  the  power  of  this  "  rub-a-dub  Agitation,"  wliich  Kossuth  has  now 
adopted,  "  stealing  our  thunder."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  He  does 
not  overrate  the  power  of  this  "  rub-a-dub  Agitation,"  when  he  says  — 
"  Another  great  mistake,  gentlemen,  is  sometimes  made.  [Yes,  in  Bowdoui 
Square !]  We  think  nothing  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  despotic 
power.  There  is  something  strong  enough,  quite  strong  enough ;  and  if 
properly  exerted,  it  will  prove  itself  so ;  and  that  is,  the  power  of  intelligent 
public  opinion."  "  I  thank  the,  Jew  !  "  That  opinion  is  formed,  not  only 
in  Congress,  or  on  Hotel  steps  ; .  it  is  made  also  in  the  school  houses,  in  the 
to^^ni  houses,  at  the  hearth  stones,  in  the  railroad  cars,  on  board  the  steam- 
boats, in  the  social  circle,  in  these  Anti-Slavery  gatherings  which  he  despises. 
Mark  you :  There  is  nothing  powerful  eiiough  to  stand  before  it !  It  may  be  an 
almost  divine  institution  ;  it  may  be  the  bank  vaults  of  New  England ;  it 
may  be  the  mining  interests  of  Pennsylvania  ;  it  may  be  the  Hars\ich  fish- 
ermen, whom  he  told  to  stand  by  the  Union,  because  its  bunting  protected 
their  decks  ;  it  may  be  the  factory  operative,  whom  he  told  to  uphold  the 
Union,  because  it  made  his  cloth  sell  for  half  per  cent,  more  a  yard  ;  it  may 
be  a  parchment  Constitution,  or  even  a  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  signed  by  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  !  !  !  —  no  matter,  all  are  dust  on  the  threshing  floor  of  a 
reading  public,  once  roused  to  indignation.  Remember  this,  when  you 
would  look  do"«Ti  upon  a  meeting  of  a  few  hundreds  in  the  one  scale,  and 
the  fanatic  \'iolence  of  State  Street  in  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing, 
Daniel  Webster  being  witness,  strong  enough  to  stand  against  public  opin- 
ion, —  and  if  the  tongue  and  the  press  are  not  parents  of  that,  what  is  ? 

Napoleon  said,  "  I  fear  three  newspapers  more  than  a  hirndred  thousand 
bayonets."  Mr.  Webster  now  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "  There  is  not  a 
monarch  on  earth,"  he  says,  "  whose  throne  is  not  Uable  to  be  shaken  by  the 
progress  of  opinion  and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
people."  "  I  thank  thee,  Jew  !  "  We  have  been  told  often,  that  it  was  nothing 
but  a  morbid  sentiment  that  was  opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  —  it  was 
a  sentiment  of  morbid  philanthropy.  Grant  it  all.  But  take  care,  Mr.  States- 
man ;  cure  or  change  it  in  time,  else  it  will  beat  all  your  dead  institutions  to 
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dust.  Hearts  and  sentiments  are  alive,  and  we  all  know  that  the  gentlest  of 
nature's  growths  will,  in  time,  burst  asunder  or  wear  away  the  proudest 
dead-weight  man  can  heap  upon  them.  If  this  be  the  power  of  the  gentlest 
growth,  let  the  stoutest  heart  tremble  before  the  tornado  of  a  people  roused 
to  terrible  vengeance  by  the  sight  of  long  years  of  cowardly  and  merciless 
oppression,  and  oft-repeated  instances  of  selfish  and  calculating  apostacy. 
You  may  build  your  Capitol  of  granite,  and  pile  it  high  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  if  it  is  foimded  on  or  mixed  up  with  iniquity,  the  pulse  of  a  girl 
■will  in  time  beat  it  down.  "  There  is  no  monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is 
not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
jjeople."  What  is  this  but  a  recantation  ?  doing  penance  for  the  impudence 
uttered  in  Bowdoin  Square  ?  Siu-ely  this  is  the  white  sheet  and  lighted 
torch  which  the  Scotch  church  unposed  as  jjenance  on  its  errmg  members. 
"Who  would  imagine,  th^t  the  same  man  who  said  of  the  public  discussion 
of  the  Slavery  question  that  it  must  be  put  down,  covdd  have  dictated  tliis 
sentiment —  "  It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public 
opinion,  so  far  as  we  form  it,  have  free  course  ? "  What,  then,  is  that  echo 
that  we  heard  from  Bowdoin  Square  a  year  ago  ?  "  This  agitation  must  be 
put  doA^Ti."  "It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that 
public  opinion  have  free  course."  Behold  the  great  doughface  cringing  be- 
fore the  calm  eye  of  Kossuth,  who  had  nothing  but  "  rub-a-dub  agitation  " 
with  which  to  rescue  Hungary  from  the  bloody  talons  of  the  Austrian  eagle  ! 

This  is  statesmansliip  !  The  statesmanship  that  says  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to-day,  "  smother  those  prejudices,"  and  to-morrow,  "there 
is  no  throne  on  the  broad  earth  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  the  senti- 
ment of  justice."  What  is  that  but  the  "  prejudices  "  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  against  man-huntmg  ?  And  tliis  is  the  man  before  whom 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  of  the  country  would  have  had  the  Abolitionists 
bow  their  heads,  and  lay  their  mouths  in  the  dust,  instead  of  holding  fast  to 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  right ! 

It  wordd  be  idle,  to  be  sure,  to  base  any  argument  on  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Webster's.  Like  the  chameleon  he  takes  his  hue,  on  these  subjects,  from 
the  air  he  breathes.  He  has  his  "October  Sun"  opinions  and  his  Faneuil 
Hall  opinions.  But  the  recantation  here  is  at  least  noticeable ;  and  his 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  masses  is  more  valuable  as  coming  from  an 
unwilling  witness.  The  best  of  us  are  conscious  of  being,  at  times,  somewhat 
awed  by  the  colossal  institutions  about  us,  which  seem  to  be  opposing  oiu- 
progress.  There  are  those  who  occasionally  weary  of  this  moral  suasion,  and 
sigh  for  sometliing  tangible ;  some  power  that  they  can  feel,  and  see  its  ope- 
ration. The  advancLag  tide  you  cannot  mark.  The  gem  forms  unseen.  The 
granite  increases  and  crumbles,  and  you  can  hardly  mark  either  process.  The 
great  change  in  a  nation's  opinion  is  the  same.  We  stand  here  to-day,  and  if 
we  look  back  twenty  years,  we  can  see  a  change  in  pubhc  opinion ;  yes,  we  can 
see  a  great  change.  Then  the  great  statesmen  had  pledged  themselves  not  to 
talk  on  tills  subject.  They  have  been  made  to  talk.  These  hounds  have  been 
whipped  into  the  traces  of  the  nation's  car,  not  by  three  newspapers,  which  Na- 
poleon dreaded,  but  by  one.  (Cheers.)  The  great  parties  of  the  country  have 
been  broken  to  pieces  and  crumbled.    The  great  sects  have  been  broken  to 
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pieces.  Suppose  you  cannot  put  your  finger  upon  an  individual  fact ;  still, 
in  the  great  result,  you  see  what  Webster  tells  us  in  this  speech  —  "  Depend 
upon  it,  gentlemen,  that  between  these  two  rival  powers,  the  autocratic 
power,  maintained  by  arms  and  force,  and  the  popidar  power,  maintained  by 
opinion,  the  former  is  constantly  decreasing  ;  and,  thank  God,  the  latter  is 
constantly  increasing.  Real  human  liberty  is  gaining  the  ascendant ;  —  [he 
must  feel  sad  at  that !]  —  and  the  jiart  which  we  have  to  act  in  all  this  great 
drama  is  to  show  oiu-selves  in  favor  of  those  rights  ;  to  uphoUl  our  ascend- 
ancy, and  to  carry  it  on,  until  we  shall  see  it  culminate  in  the  highest  heaven 
over  our  heads." 

Now  I  look  upon  this  speech  as  the  most  remarkable  Mr.  Wicbster  has 
ever  made  on  the  Anti- Slavery  agitation  to  wliich  we  are  devoted  —  as  a 
most  remarkable  confession,  under  the  circumstances.  I  read  it  here  and  to 
you,  because,  in  the  cu'cle  I  see  around  me^  the  larger  projDortion  are  Aboli- 
tionists —  men  attached  to  the  moA'ement  which  this  meetmg  represents  — 
men  whose  thoughts  are  occasionally  occupied  with  the  causes  and  with  the 
effects  of  its  real  progress.  I  would  force  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  his  testimony  to  the  real  power  of  the  masses.  I  said  that  the 
day  was,  before  gimpowder,  when  the  noble,  clad  in  steel,  was  a  match  for  a 
thousand.  Gunpowder  levelled  peasant  and  prince.  The  printing  press  has 
done  the  same.  In  the  midst  of  thinking  people,  in  the  long  run,  there  arc 
no  great  men.  The  accumulated  mtellect  of  the  masses  is  greater  than  the 
heaviest  brain  God  ever  gave  to  a  smgie  man.  Webster,  though  he  may 
gather  into  his  own  person  the  confidence  of  parties,  and  the  attachment  of 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  is  but  a  feather's  weight  in  the  balance 
against  the  average  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  A  ncws- 
paj^er  paragraj^h,  ,a  county  meeting,  a  gathering  for  conversation,  a  change 
in  the  character  of  a  dozen  individuals,  these  are  the  several  fountains  and 
soiu-ces  of  public  opinion.  And,  friends,  when  we  gather,  month  after 
month,  at  such  meetings  as  these,  we  should  encourage  ourselves  with  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  :  —  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  democratic  equality ;  — 
that,  for  a  moment,  a  party  may'  stand  against  the  age,  but,  in  the  end,  it 
goes  by  the  board ;  —  that  the  man  who  launches  a  sound  argument,  who 
sets  on  two  feet  a  startling  fact,  and  bids  it  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  is 
just  as  certain  that  in  the  end  he  wdl  change  the  government,  as  if,  to  de- 
stroy the  Capitol,  he  had  placed  gunpowder  under  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Natural  philosophers  tell  us,  that  if  you  will  only  multiply  the  simplest' 
force  into  enough  time,  it  will  equal  the  greatest.  So  it  is  with  the  slow 
intellectual  movement  of  the  masses.  It  can  scarcely  be  seen,  but  it  is  a 
constant  movement ;  it  is  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  never  still  though  never 
seen  to  move  ;  it  is  the  tide,  it  is  the  ocean,  gaining  on  the  proudest  and 
strongest  bulwarks  that  human  art  or  strength  can  buUd.  It  may  be  defied 
for  a  moment,  but,  in  the  end.  Nature  always  triumphs.  So  the  race, 
if  it  cannot  drag  a  Webster  along  with  it,  leaves  him  behind  and  forgets 
him.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  race  is  rich  enough  to  afford  to  do  without  the 
greatest  intellects  God  ever  let  the  devil  buy.  Stranded  idong  the  past, 
there  are  a  great  many  dried  mummies  of  dead  intellects,  which  the  race 
found  too  heavy  to  drag  forward. 
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I  hail  the  almighty  power  of  the  tongue.  I  swear  allegiance  to  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  press.  The  people  never  err.  "  Vox  popuU,  vox  Dei  "  —  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  I  do  not  mean  this  of  any  single 
verdict  which  the  people  of  to-day  may  record.  In  time,  the  selfishness  of 
one  class  neutralizes  the  selfishness  of  another.  The  interests  of  one  age 
clash  against  the  interests  of  another :  but,  in  the  great  result,  the  race 
always  means  right.  The  people  always  mean  right,  and,  in  the  end,  they 
will  have  the  right.  I  believe  in  the  twenty  millions — not  the  twenty 
millions  that  live  now,  necessarily  —  to  arrange  this  question  of  Slavery, 
which  priests  and  politicians  have  sought  to  keep  out  of  sight.  They  have 
kept  it  locked  up  in  the  Senate  chamber,  they  have  hidden  it  behind  the 
communion  table,  they  have  appealed  to  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
veneration  for  the  State  and  the  "Union  to  avoid  this  question,  and  so 
have  kept  it  from  the  influence  of  the  great  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
masses.  But  change  all  this,  drag  it  from  its  concealment,  and  give  it  to  the 
people  ;  launch  it  on  the  age,  and  all  is  safe.  It  will  find  a  safe  harbor.  A 
man  is  always  selfish  enough  for  himself.  The  soldier  will  be  selfish  enough 
for  himself ;  the  merchant  will  be  selfish  enough  for  himself ;  yes,  he  will 
be  wilhng  to  go  to  hell  to  secure  his  o\vn  fortune,  but  he  will  not  be  ready 
to  go  there  to  make  the  fortune  of  his  neighbor.  No  man  ever  yet  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  character  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor  ;  and 
whenever  we  shall  be  able  to  show  this  nation  that  the  interests  of  a  class, 
not  of  the  whole,  the  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  not  of  the  masses, 
are  subserved  by  holding  our  feUow-men  in  bondage,  then  we  shall  spike  the 
guns  of  the  enemy,  or  get  their  artillery  on  our  side. 

I  want  you  to  turn  your  eyes  from  institutions  to  men.  The  difficulty  of 
the  present  day  and  with  us  is,  we  are  bullied  by  institutions.  A  man  gets 
up  in  the  pulpit,  or  sits  on  the  bench,  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied 
by  the  judge  or  the  clergyman,  when,  if  he  stood  side  by  side  with  us,  on 
the  brick  pavement,  as  a  simple  individual,  his  ideas  woxild  not  have  dis- 
turbed our  clear  thoughts  an  hour.  Now,  the  duty  of  each  Anti-Slavery 
man  is  simply  this  —  Stand  on  the  pedestal  of  your  owti  individual  inde- 
pendence, summon  these  institutions  about  you,  and  judge  them.  The 
question  is  deep  enough  to  require  this  judgment  of  you.  This  is  what  the 
cause  asks  of  you,  my  friends ;  and  the  moment  you  shall  be  willing  to  do 
tliis,  to  rely  upon  yourselves,  that  moment  the  truths  I  have  read  from  the 
lips  of  one  whom  the  country  regards  as  its  greatest  statesman,  will 
shine  over  your  path,  assuring  you  that  out  of  this  agitation,  as  certain  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  the  futtire  character  of  the  American  government  will 
be  formed. 

If  we  lived  in  England,  if  we  lived  in  France,  the  philosophy  of  our  move- 
ment might  be  diff"erent,  for  there  stand  accumulated  wealth,  himgry 
chujches,  and  old  nobles  —  a  class  which  popular  agitation  but  slowly  aff'ects. 
To  these,  public  opinion  is  obliged  to  bow.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  the 
agitation  of  1848  in  Europe,  deep  as  it  was,  seemingly  triumphant  as  it  was 
for  six  months,  retire,  beaten,  before  the  undisturbed  foundations  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  continent.     You  recollect,  no  doubt,  the  tide  of  popular  en- 
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thusiasm  -whicli  rolled  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Czar, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  melted  into  one  llepiiblic.  Men  thought  the 
new  generation  had  indeed  come.  We  -waited  twelve  months,  and  the  tur- 
rets and  towers  of  old  institutions  —  the  church,  law,  nobility,  government 
—  reappeared  above  the  subsiding  wave.  Now,  there  axe  no  such  institu- 
tions here.  No  law  that  can  abide  one  moment  when  popular  opinion 
demands  its  abrogation.  The  government  is  MTccked  the  moment  the  news- 
papers decree  it.  The  penny  papers  of  this  State,  in  the  Sims  case,  did  more 
to  dictate  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  than  the  Legislature  that  sat 
in  the  State  House,  or  the  Statute  Book  of  Massachusetts.  I  mean  what  I 
say.  The  penny  papers  of  New  York  do  more  to  govern  this  country  than 
the  "S\Tiite  House  at  Wasliington.  Mr.  Webster  says  we  \xvc  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  He  was  never  more  mistaken,  even  when  he  thought  the 
Anti-Slavery  agitation  could  be  stopped.  We  live  under  a  government 
of  men — and  mornmg  newspapers.  (Applause.)  Bennett  and  Horace 
Greeley  are  more  really  Presidents  of  the  United  States  than  Millard 
Fillmore.  Daniel  Webster  himself  cannot  even  get  a  nomination.  Why  ? 
Because,  long  ago,  the  ebbing  tide  of  public  opinion  left  him  a  wreck, 
stranded  on  the  side  of  the  popular  current. 

We  live  under  a  govcrmnent  of  men.  The  Constitution  is  nothing  in 
South  Carohna,  but  the  black  law  is  everj'tliing.  The  law  that  says  the 
colored  man  shall  sit  in  the  jury  box  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  nothing.  "Why  ? 
Because  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  have  been  such  slaves  of  colorphobia,  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  execute  this  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  might  go  through  the 
Statute  Book,  and  show  you  the  same  result.  Now,  if  this  be  true  against 
us,  it  is  true  for  us.  Remember,  that  the  penny  papers  may  be  starved  into 
Anti-Slavery,  whenever  we  shall  put  behind  them  an  Anti-Slavery  public 
sentiment.  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  had  to  vanqiiish  the  moneyed 
power  of  England,  the  West  India  interest,  and  overawe  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  before  they  conquered.  The  settled  purpose  of  the  great 
middle  class  had  to  wait  till  aU  this  was  accomplished.  The  moment  we 
have  the  control  of  public  opinion,  —  the  women  and  the  children,  the 
school  houses,  the  school  books,  the  literature,  and  the  newsjjapers,  —  that 
moment  we  have  settled  the  question. 

Men  blame  us  for  the  bitterness  of  our  language  and  the  personality  of 
our  attacks.  It  results  from  our  position.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
can  never  be  made  to  stay  and  argue  a  long  question.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  it,  through  the  hides  of  their  idols.  When  you  have  launched  your 
spear  into  the  rhinoceros  hide  of  a  Webster  or  a  Benton,  every  Whig  and 
Democrat  feels  it.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  every  reform  must  take  for 
its  text,  the  mistakes  of  great  men.  God  gives  us  great  scoundi-els  for  texts 
to  Anti-Slavery  sermons.  See  to  it,  when  Nature  has  provided  you  a  mon- 
ster like  Webster,  that  you  exhibit  him,  —  himself  a  whole  manageric,  — 
throughout  the  country.  (Great  cheering.)  It  is  not  often,  in  the  wide 
world's  history,  that  you  see  a  man  so  lavishly  gifted  by  nature,  and  called, 
in  the  concurrence  of  events,  to  a  position  like  that  which  he  occupied  on 
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the  scveutli  of  March,  surrender  his  great  power,  and  quench  the  high  hopes 
of  his  race.  No  man,  since  the  age  of  Luther,  has  ever  held  in  his  single 
hand,  so  palpably,  the  destinies  and  character  of  a  mighty  people.  He  stood 
nice  the  Hebrew  prophet  betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  had  but  to 
have  upheld  the  cross  of  common  truth  and  honesty,  and  the  black  dishonor 
of  two  hundred  years  would  have  been  effaced  forever.  He  bowed  his  vassal 
head  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  of  lucre.  He  gave  liimself  up  into 
the  lap  of  the  Delilah  of  Slavery,  for  the  mere  promise  of  a  nommation,  and 
the  greatest  hour  of  the  age  was  bartered  away,  —  not  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
but  for  the  promise  of  a  mess  of  pottage,  —  a  promise,  thank  God,  which  is 
to  be  broken  !  (Enthusiastic  applause.)  I  say,  it  is  not  often  that  Provi- 
dence permits  the  eyes  of  twenty  milUons  of  tliinking  people  to  behold  the 
fall  of  another  Lucifer,  from  the  very  battlements  of  Heaven,  down  into 
that  "lower  deep  of  the  lowest  deep"  of  hell.  (Great  sensation.)  On 
such  a  text,  how  effective  should  be  the  sermon  ! 

'  Let  us  see  to  it,  that,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness  of  American  prejudice,  in 
spite  of  the  morbid  charity  that  would  have  us  hold  up  the  sin,  but  drop 
the  sinner,  in  spite  of  tliis  eff"eminate  Christianity,  that  would  let  millions 
pine,  lest  one  man's  feelings  be  injm-ed  ;  let  us  sec  to  it,  friends,  that  we  be 
"  harsh  as  truth  and  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  "  remembering  always  that 
every  single  man  set  against  this  evil  may  be  another  Moses,  every  single 
thought  you  launch  may  be  the  thunders  of  another  Napoleon  from  the 
steps  of  another  St.  Roche ;  remembering  that  we  live  not  in  an  age  of  in- 
dividual despotism,  when  a  Charles  the  Fifth  could  set  up  or  put  down  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  sru-roundod  by  twenty  millions,  whose  opinion  is  omnipo- 
tent—that  the  hundred  gathered  in  a  New  England  school  house  may  be 
the  huudi-ed  Avho  shall  teach  the  rising  men  of  the  other  half  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  stereotj-pe  Freedom  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific ;  remembering 
and  worshipping  reverentially  the  great  American  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  "  thinking  men,"  of  the  <f  sentiment  of  justice,"  against  which  no  thi'one 
is  potent  enough  to  stand,  no  Constitution  sacred  enough  to  enclm-e.  Re- 
member this,  when  you  go  to  an  Anti-Slavery  gathering  in  a  school  house, 
and  know  that,  weighed  agamst  its  solemn  purpose,  its  terrible  resolution, 
its  earnest  thought,  Webster  liimself,  and  all  huckstering  statesmen,  in  the 
opposite  scale,  shaU  kick  the  beam.  Worshipping  the  tongue,  lot  us  be 
willing,  at  all  times,  to  be  knowm  throughout  the  community  as  the  all-talk 
party.  The  age  of  bullets  is  over.  The  age  of  men  armed  in  mail  is  over, 
The  age  of  thrones  has  gone  by.  The  age  of  statesmen  —  God  be  praised  ! 
swcA.statesmen  — is  over.  The  age  of  thinking  men  has  come.  With  the 
aid  of  God,  then,  every  man  I  can  reach,  I  will  set  tliMdng  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery.  (Cheers.)  The  age  of  reading  men  has  come.  I  will  try  to 
imbue  every  newspaper  with  Garrisonianism.  (Loud  applause.)  The  age 
of  the  masses  has  come.  Now,  Daniel  Webster  counts  one  —  Give  him 
joy  of  it!— but  the  "rub-a-dub  Agitation"  counts  at  least  twenty  — 
nineteen  better.  Nineteen,  whom  no  chance  of  nomination  tempts  to  a 
change  of  opinions  once  a  twelvemonth ;  who  need  no  Kossuth  advent  to 
recall  theni  to  their  senses. 
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"\\liat  I  Avant  to  impress  you  -with  is,  the  great  weight  that  is  attached  to 
the  opinion  of  everytliing  that  can  call  itself  a  man.  Give  me  an}i;hing  that 
walks  erect,  and  can  read,  and  he  shall  count  one  in  the  millions  of  the 
Lord's  sacramental  host,  that  is  yet  to  come  up  and  trample  all  oppression  in 
the  dust.  The  weeds  ]ioured  forth  in  nature's  lavish  hixuriance,  give  them 
but  tune,  and  their  tiny  roots  shall  rend  asimder  the  foundations  of  palaces, 
and  crumble  the  Pj^-amids  to  the  earth.  We  may  be  weeds  in  comparison  with, 
these  marked  men  ;  but  m  the  lavish  luxuriance  of  that  nature  which  has 
at  least  allowed  us  to  be  "  thinking,  reading  men,"  I  learn,  Webster  being 
my  witness,  that  there  is  no  throne  potent  enough  to  stand  against  us.  It  is 
morbid  enthusiasm  this  that  I  have  —  Grant  it.  But  they  tell  us  that  this 
heart  of  mine,  which  beats  so  unintermittedly  in  the  bosom,  if  its  force 
could  be  directed  against  a  granite  iDillar,  would  wear  it  to  dust  in  the 
coiu-se  of  a  man's  life.  Your  Capitol,  Daniel  Webster,  is  marble,  but  the 
pulse  of  every  humane  man  is  beating  against  it.  God  will  give  us  time, 
and  the  pulses  of  men  shall  beat  it  down.  (Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering.) 
Take  the  nimcs  —  take  the  Harwich  fishmg  skiffs  —  take  the  Lowell  mills  — 
take  all  the  coin  and  the  cotton  —  thank  God,  the  day  miist  be  oui-s,  for  the 
hearts  —  the  hearts,  are  on  our  side  ! 

There  is  nothing  stronger  than  hmnan  prejudice.  A  crazy  sentimcntalism 
like  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit  hurled  half  of  Europe  upon  Asia,  and  changed 
the  destinies  of  kingdoms.  We  may  be  crazy.  Woidd  to  God  he  would 
make  us  all  crazy  enough  to  forget  for  one  moment  the  cold  deductions  of 
intellect,  and  let  these  hearts  of  ours  beat,  beat,  beat,  under  the  promptings 
of  a  common  humanity.  They  have  put  wickedness  into  the  statute  book, 
and  destruction  is  just  as  certain  as  if  they  had  put  gunpowder  under  the 
Capitol.  That  is  my  faith.  That  it  is  which  turns  my  eye  from  the  ten 
thousand  newspapers,  from  the  forty  thousand  pulpits,  from  the  millions  of 
Wliigs,  from  the  millions  of  Democrats,  from  the  might  of  sect,  from  the 
marble  government,  from  the  iron  army,  from  the  navy  riding  at  anchor,  from 
all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  deem  great  and  potent  —  turns  it  back  to  the 
simplest  child  or  woman,  to  the  first  murmured  protest  that  is  heard  against 
bad  laws.  I  recognize  in  it  the  great  future,  the  first  rumblings  of  that 
volcano  destined  to  overthrow  these  mighty  preparations,  and  bury  in  the 
hot  lava  of  its  full  excitement  all  this  laughing  prosperity  that  now  rests  so 
secure  on  its  side. 

All  hail,  Public  Opinion  !  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  under  wMch 
to  live.  It  rules  to-day  in  the  desire  to  obey  all  kinds  of  laws,  and  takes 
yoiu-  life.  It  rules  again  in  the  love  of  liberty,  and  rescues  Shadrach  from 
Boston  Court  House.  It  rules  to-morrow  in  the  manhood  of  him  who  loads 
the  musket  to  shoot  down,  —  God  be  praised  !  —  the  man  hunter,  Gorsuch. 
(Applause.)  It  rules  in  Syracuse,  and  the  Slave  escapes  to  Canada.  It  is 
our  uiterest  to  educate  this  people  in  humanity,  and  in  deep  reverence  for 
the  rights  of  the  lowest  and  humblest  individual  that  makes  up  our  num- 
bers. Each  man  here,  in  fact,  holds  his  property  and  his  life  dependent  on 
the  constant  presence  of  an  Agitation  like  this  of  Anti-Slavery.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  —  power  is  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 
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few.  The  manna  of  popular  liberty  must  be  gathered  each  day,  or  it  is 
rotten.  The  living  sap  of  to-day  outgrows  the  dead  riiid  of  yesterday.  Tlie 
hand  entrusted  with  power  becomes,  either  from  human  depravity  or  esjn-it 
du  corps,  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  people.  Only  by  contuiual  oversight 
can  the  democrat  in  oifice  be  prevented  from  hardcnmg  into  a  despot :  only 
by  unintermitted  Agitation  can  a  jjeople  be  kept  sufficiently  awake  to  prm- 
ciple  not  to  let  liberty  be  smothered  in  material  prosperity.  All  clouds,  it 
is  said,  have  smishine  behind  them,  and  all  e-sils  have  some  good  result ;  so 
Slavery,  by  the  necessity  of  its  abolition,  has  saved  the  freedom  of  the  white 
race  fi-om  being  melted  in  the  luxury  or  buried  beneath  the  gold  of  its  own 
success.  Never  look,  therefore,  for  an  age  when  the  people  can  be  quiet 
and  safe.  At  such  times  Despotism,  lilce  a  shrouding  mist,  steals  over  the 
mirror  of  Preedom.  The  Dutch,  a  thousand  years  ago,  built  against  the 
ocean  their  bulwarks  of  willow  and  mud.  Do  they  trust  to  that  ?  No. 
Each  year  the  patient,  industrious  peasant  gives  so  much  time  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  soU  and  the  care  of  his  cluldren,  to  stop  the  breaks  and 
replace  the  vrillow  wliich  insects  have  eaten,  that  he  may  keep  the  land 
his  fathers  rescued  from  the  water,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  waves  that  roar 
above  his  head,  as  if  demanding  back  the  broad  fields  man  has  stolen  from 
their  realm. 

Some  men  suppose  that,  in  order  to  the  people's  governing  themselves, 
it  is  only  necessary,  as  Fisher  Ames  said,  that  the  "  Rights  of  Man  be 
printed,  and  that  every  citizen  have  a  copy."  As  the  Epicureans,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  imagined  God  a  being  who  arranged  tliis  marvellous  ma- 
chinery, set  it  going,  and  then  sunk  to  sleep.  Republics  exist  only  on  the 
tenru'e  of  being  constantly  agitated.  The  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  is  an  im- 
portant, nay,  an  essential  part  of  the  machmery  of  the  State.  It  is  not  a 
disease  nor  a  medicme.  No;  it  is  the  normal  state  —  the  normal  state  of 
the  Nation.  Never,  to  oui-  latest  posterity,  can  wc  afford  to  do  without 
prophets,  lilce  Garrison,  to  stir  up  the  monotony  of  wealth,  and  re-awake 
the  people  to  the  great  ideas  that  are  constantly  fading  out  of  theu-  muids, 
to  trouble  the  waters  that  there  may  be  health  in  their  flow.  Every  govern- 
ment is  always  growing  corrupt.  Every  Secretary  of  State  is,  by  the  very 
necessity'  of  his  position,  an  ajjostate.  (Hisses  and  cheers.)  I  mean  what  I 
say.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  people,  of  necessity,  because  the  moment  he 
joins  the  govenmaent,  he  gra\T[tates  against  that  popular  Agitation  which  is 
the  life  of  a  Republic.  A  Republic  is  nothing  but  a  constant  overflow  of 
lava.  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  not  up  to  the  principles  of  to-day. 
It  was  well  said  of  Webster,  that  he  knows  well  the  Hancock  and  Adams 
of  1776,  but  he  does  not  know  the  BLvncocks  and  Adamses  of  to-day.  The 
Republic  that  suiks  to  sleep,  ti-usting  to  constitutions  and  machinery,  to 
politicians  and  statesmen  for  the  safety  of  its  liberties,  never  will  have  any. 
The  people  are  to  be  waked  to  a  new  effort,  just  as  the  Church  has  to  be 
regenerated,  in  each  age.  The  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  is  a  necessity  of 
each  age,  to  keep  ever  on  the  alert  this  faithful  vigilance  so  constantly  in 
danger  of  sleep.  We  must  live  hke  our  Pm-itan  fathers,  who  always  went 
to  Church,  and  sat  down  to  diiiner,  when  the  Indians  y\'eve  in  their  neigh- 
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borhood,  with  their  nmskct-lock  on  the  one  side  and  a  drawn  sword  on  the 
otlicr. 

If  I  had  time  or  voice  to-niglit,  I  might  proceed  to  a  further  development 
of  tliis  idea,  and  I  trust  I  covihl  make  it  clear,  which  I  fear  I  have  not  yet 
done.  To  my  conviction,  it  is  Gospel  truth,  that,  instead  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Agitation  being  an  evil,  or  even  the  unwelcome  ciu"C  of  a  disease  in 
this  government,  the  youngest  child  that  lives  may  lay  his  hand  on  the 
youngest  child  that  his  gray  hairs  may  see,  and  say,  "  The  Agitation  was 
commenced  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed ;  it  took  its 
second  tide  when  the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration  was  signed  in  1833 ;  a  move- 
ment, not  the  cure  but  the  diet  of  a  free  people  ;  not  the  homoeopathic  or 
the  allopathic  dose,  to  wliich  a  sick  land  has  recourse,  but  the  daily  cold 
water  and  the  simple  bread — the  daily  diet  and  absolute  necessity — the  manna 
of  a  people  wandering  in  the  wilderness."  There  is  no  Canaan  in  politics.  As 
health  lies  in  labor,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it  but  through  toil,  so 
there  is  no  republican  road  to  safety  but  in  constant  distrust.  "  In  distrust," 
said  Demosthenes,  "  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind."  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
these  sentinel  nerves  are  ever  on  the  alert.  If  the  Alps,  piled  in  cold  and  still 
sublimity,  be  the  emblem  of  Despotism,  the  ever  restless  Ocean  is  ours, 
which,  girt  within  the  eternal  laws  of  Gravitation,  is  pure  only  because 
never  still.     (Long  continued  applause.) 


SPEECH  OF  WENDELL  PHILLIPS, 

AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30,  1852. 

[PHONOGRAPHICAUY  REPORTED   BY  J.   M.   W.  YERRINTON.] 

Mr.  President  :  —  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  talk  about  Colonization  to- 
night, and  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  after  the  remarks  already  submitted  to 
us,  it  is  unnecessary  anything  more  should  be  said  on  that  topic.  I  mean, 
the  colonization  of  black  men  to  Africa.  I  have  been  colonized  myself  from 
this  Hall  for  some  time ;  and  in  getting  here  again,  I  prefer  to  go  back  to  the 
old  note,  and  try  to  get  the  "  hang  of  this  school  house."  (Laughter.)  You 
know  Baron  Munchausen  says,  in  one  of  his  marvellous  stories,  that  it  was 
so  cold  one  day  in  Russia,  when  he  began  to  play  a  tune  on  his  trumpet,  that 
half  of  it  froze  in  the  instrument  before  it  could  get  out ;  and  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  was  startled,  in  Italy,  to  hear,  of  a  svtddcn,  the  rest  of  the 
tiuie  come  iiealuig  forth.  We  were  somewhat  frozen  up  a  while  ago  in  this 
Hall,  with  Georok  TnoMrsoN  on  the  platform;  now  we  want  the  rest  of  the 
tune.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
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The  Mail  of  this  morning  says  that  we  have  no  right  to  this  Hall,  because 
it  was  refused  to  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  land  —  to  Daniel  Webster. 
I  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  went  to  him,  meta- 
phoricallj',  on  their  knees,  and  entreated  the  great  man  to  make  use  of  the 
old  Walls.  It  was  the  fii'st  time  Faneuil  Hall  ever  begged  anybody  to  enter 
it ;  but  Daniel  was  pettish,  and  would  not  come.  Very  proper  in  him,  too  ; 
it  is  not'the  place  in  which  to  defend  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He  did  right 
when  he  refused  to  come.  Who  built  these  walls  ?  Peter  Faneuil's  ances- 
tors were  themselves  fugitives  from  an  edict  almost  as  cruel  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  ;  and  only  he  whose  soiil  and  body  refuse  to  crouch  beneath  in- 
human legislation,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  here  —  nobody  else.  (Cheers.) 
A  Huguenot  built  this  Hall,  who  was  not  permitted  to  live  on  the  soil  of  his 
own  beautiful  France,  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  most  ultra,  outside  idea  of  liberty.  It  is  a  place  for  the  running 
Slave  to  find  a  shelter  —  not  for  a  recreant  Statesman  !     (Deafening  cheers.) 

This  Hall  has  never  been  made  ridiculous  but  once  ;  never  was  made  the 
laughing-stock  of  New  England  but  once.  That  was  about  nine  months  ago, 
when  the  "  Sims  brigade  "  were  left  soundly  asleejj  here,  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  while  the  awkward  squad  of  Marshal  Tukey  stole  down  State  Street 
with  Thomas  Sims,  not  deigning  to  ask  then-  pei-mission  or  their  aid,  and 
leaving  them  to  find  out  the  next  morning,  that  the  great  deed  had  been 
done,  without  their  so  much  as  "  hearing  a  noise."  Soldiers  asleep  in  Fan- 
euil Hall,  while  miscliief  was  doing  so  near  as  State  street  ?  O,  what  gallajit 
soldiers  they  must  have  been.     (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.) 

Times  have  changed  since  we  were  here  before.  The  last  time  I  stood  on 
this  platform,  there  sat  beside  me  a  heroine  worthy  to  sit  in  the  hall  of  the 
old  Huguenot — one  Elizabeth  Blakeley,  a  mulatto  gu-1,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  who,  lovmg  freedom  more  than  Slavery,  concealed  herself  on  board  a 
Boston  brig,  in  the  little  narrow  passage  between  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
the  partition  that  formed  the  cabin  —  two  feet  eight  inches  of  room.  There 
she  lay,  wliile  her  inhuman  master,  almost  certain  she  was  on  board  the 
vessel,  had  it  smoked  wdth  sulphur  and  tobacco  thi-ee  times  over.  StiU  she  - 
bore  it.  She  came  North,  half  frozen,  in  the  most  inclement  month  of  the 
year  —  this  month.  She  reached  Boston  just  able  to  crawl.  Where  did  she 
come .'  O,  those  were  better  times  then  !  She  came  here.  Just  able  to 
stand,  fresh  from  that  baptism  of  suffering  for  liberty,  she  came  here.  We 
told  her  story.  And  with  iis  that  night  —  within  ten  feet  of  where  I  stand 
—  sat  Feederik-A  Bremer,  the  representative  of  the  literature  of  the  old 
world  ;  and  her  humane  sympathies  were  moved  so  much,  that  the  rose  bud 
she  held  in  her  hand,  she  sent  (honoring  me  by  sending  it  by  my  hand)  to 
the  first  representative  of  American  Slavery  she  had  seen.  It  was  the  tri- 
bute of  Europe's  heai-t  and  intellect  to  a  heroine  of  the  black  race,  in  Faucuil 
Hall.  Times  have  changed  since.  Not  to  speak  of  the  incense  Avhich  Miss 
Bremer  has,  haK  ignorantly,  I  hope,  laid  on  the  demon  altar  of  our  land,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  put  that  Betsey  Blakeley  on  this  platform  to-night ; 
it  would  nbt  be  safe  for  her  to  appear  hi  a  public  meeting.  What  has 
changed  this  public  opinion  ?     I  wish  it  was  some  single  man.     I  wish  it  Avas 
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some  official  of  the  city,  that  so  wc  coiilcl  make  hiiu  the  sc.qjegout  of  public 
indignation,  let  him  c;u-ry  it  forth,  and  thus  the  fair  fame  of  our  city  be  freed. 
This,  Mr.  President,  brings  mc  to  my  subject.  The  resolutions  I  wish  to 
sjjeak  to  are  these.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  read  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  this,  tlie 
lirst  meeting  the  Abolitionists  have  held  here  since  the  foul  deed  of  April  I'ith 
disgraced  the  city.  I  feel  that  these  peddling  hucksters  of  State  and  Milk 
Streets  owe  me  fuU  atonement  for  the  foul  dishonor  they  have  brought  upon 
tlie  city  of  my  birth. 

Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth,  we  record 
our  deep  disapprobation  and  indignant  protest  against  the  surrender  of 
Thomas  Sims  bj'  the  City,  its  sanction  of  the  coAvardly  and  Ijing  poKcy  of 
the  police,  its  servile  and  volunteer  zeal  in  behaK  of  the  man-hunters,  and 
its  deliberate,^  wanton  and  avowed  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  basest  of  all  pui-poscs  —  Slave-trading,  selling  a  free  man  into 
bondage,  that  State  street  and  Mills,  street  might  make  money. 

Next  we  come  to  that  m.an  who  stood  at  yonder  door,  looking  on,  while 
George  Thompson  was  mobbed  from  this  platform  ;  who,  neither  an  honor- 
able Mayor  nor  a  gentleman,  broke  at  once  his  oath  of  office  and  his  jnoniisc 
as  a  gentleman,  to  give  us  tlus  Hall,  for  certain  eighty  dollars,  to  be  paid 
liim,  and  when  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  lis  mobbed  out  of  it,  thought 
he  mended  Ids  character  by  confessing  his  guilt,  m  not  daring  to  send  hi 
a  bill! 

Resolved,  That  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  allow  us  to  believe 
that  this  uifamous  deed  was  the  act  of  the  City  Govermnent  merely ;  and 
then,  as  Boston-born  men,  some  of  us,  comforting  ourselves  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  fa-\vning  sycophant  who  disgraced  the  Mayor's  chair  was  not  born 
on  the  peninsula  whose  fair  fame  he  blotted ;  but  all  the  facts  go  to  show, 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  his  life,  he  was  only  the  easy  and  shuffling  tool  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  and  therefore  too  insignificant  to  be  remembered  with  any 
higher  feeling  than  contempt. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  a  deep  and  stern  indignation  tOAvards  the  judges 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  in  personal  cowardice,  pitiful  subserviency,  iitter 
lack  of  official  dignity,  and  entire  disregard  of  their  official  oaths,  witnessed, 
in  silence,  the  violation  of  laws  they  were  bound  to  enforce,  and  disgraced 
tlie  Bench  once  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  Sedgwick  and  a  Sewall. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  Church,  all  the  while  this  melancholy  scene  was 
passing,  stood  by  and  upheld  a  merciless  people  in  the  execution  of  an  inhu- 
man law,  accepted  the  barbarity,  and  baptized  it  "  Christian  duty."  O,  no, 
I  do  not  forget  this.  But  I  remember  that,  in  an  enterprising,  trading  city 
like  ours,  the  merchants  are  full  as  much,  if  not  more,  responsible  for  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  than  tlie  second-rate  men  who  rather  occupy,  than 
lill,  our  pulpits,  and  who  certainly  seldom  tempt  the  brains  of  their  hearers 
to  violate  the  command  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day." 
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Do  jou  ask  why  the  Abolitionists  denounce  the  traders  of  Boston  ?  It  is 
because  the  merchants  chose  to  send  back  Thomas  Sims  —  pledged  their  in- 
dividual aid  to  Marshal  Tukey,  in  case  there  should  be  any  resistance  ;  it  is 
because  the  merchants  did  it  to  make  money.  Thank  God,  they  have  not 
made  any  !  (Great  cheering.)  Like  the  negro  who  went  to  hear  White- 
field,  and  rolled  in  the  dust  in  the  enthiisiasm  of  his  religious  excitem.ent, 
tmtil  they  told  Mm  it  was  not  "Whitefield,  when  he  picked  himseK  up,  cr  jdng 
out,  "  Then  I  dirty  myself  for  nothing."  So  they  dirtied  themselves  for 
nothing  !  (Tremendous  cheering.)  If  Slavehunting  only  can  save  them, 
may  bankruptcy  sit  on  the  ledger  of  every  one  of  those  fifteen  hundred 
scoundrels  who  offered  Marshal  Tukey  their  aid  !     (Tumultucms  applause.) 

There  is  one  tiling  to  be  rejoiced  at  —  it  is  tliis  :  the  fact  that  the  police  of 
tliis  city  did  not  dare  even  to  arrest  a  Fugitive  Slave,  calling  him  such.  The 
dogs  of  Marshal  Tukey  that  arrested  Thomas  Sims  in  Richmond  Street  had 
to  disguise  themselves  to  do  it,  —  dressed  in  the  costume  and  called  them- 
selves watchmen  ;  and  told  a  lie  —  that  the  arrest  was  for  theft,  —  in  order  to 
keep  peace  in  the  street,  wliile  they  smuggled  him  into  the  carriage.  Claim, 
for  the  honor  of  Boston,  that  when  her  police  became  manliunters,  they  put 
their  badges  in  their  pockets,  and  lied,  lest  theii-  prey  shoxild  be  torn  from 
their  grasp,  in  the  first  burst  of  popular  indig-nation.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  Boston  —  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  —  that  the  laws  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  lying  and  behind  bayonets,  in  the  night.  So  much,  though  it  be 
very  little,  may  still  be  said  for  Boston,  —  that  Sims  was  arrested  by  lying 
and  disguised  policemen  ;  he  was  judged  by  a  Commissioner  who  sat  behind 
bayonets ;  and  was  carried  off"  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  after  the  moon 
set,  and  before  the  sun  rose,  by  a  police  body  armed  with  SAvords.  She  was 
disgraced,  but  it  was  by  force  ;  while,  the  reverse  of  the  Roman  rule,  cedant 
arma  togm,  the  robe  gave  way  to  the  sword.  The  law  was  executed ;  but  it 
was  behind  bayonets.  Such  laws  do  not  last  long.  (Loud  cheers.)  Courts 
that  sit  behind  chains,  seldom  sit  more  than  once.     (Renewed  cheering.) 

[A  Voice—  "  The  Whigs  defend  it."] 

O,  I  know  that  Mr.  Choate  has  been  here,  —  I  heard  him,  and  before  a 
Whig  caucus,  defend  the  policy  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He  told  us, 
while  I  sat  in  the  gallery,  of  the  "infamous  ethics"  — the  ^Hn famous  ethics, 
that,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
deduced  the  duty  of  immediate  emancipation."  The  sentiment  was  received, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  with  a  solemn  sdence,  though  Rufus  Choate  uttered 
it  to  an  assembly  of  Webster  Whigs.  I  heard  it  said  to-day,  that  the  Abo- 
litionists had  done  nothing,  because  a  Fugitive,  A^dthin  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  been  taken  out  of  Boston.  They  have  done  a  great  deal,  since, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  Peleg  Sprague,  standing  on  this  platform, 
pointed  to  that  portrait,  [the  portrait  of  Washington,]  and  called  him  "  that 
Slaveholder."  It  is  not  now  considered  a  merit  in  Washington  that  he  held 
Slaves ;  men  apologize  for  it  noAv.  I  stood  in  this  hall,  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  "  AboHtionist "  was  linked  Avith  epithets  of  contempt,  in  the  silver 
tones  of  Otis,  and  all  the  charms  that  a  divine  clociuencc  and  most  felicitous 
diction  could  thi-OAv  aroimd  a  bad  cause  were  given  it ;  the  excited  multitude 
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seemed  actually  ready  to  leap  up  beneath  the  magic  of  liis  speech.  It  would 
be  something,  if  one  must  die,  to  die  by  such  a  hand  ;  a  hand  somewhat 
worthy  and  able  to  stilio  Anti-Slavery,  if  it  could  be  stifled.  The  orator  was 
A^ortliy  of  the  gigantic  task  he  attempted ;  and  thousands  crowded  before 
him,  every  one  of  their  hearts  melted  in  the  glowiirg  enthusiasm  of  that 
eloquence,  beneath  which  Massachusetts  had  boAved,  not  unworthily,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  I  came  here  again  this  last  fall.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  been  present  since  at  a  Whig  meeting.  I  found  Rl'fus 
Choate  on  the  platform.  Compared  with  the  calm  grace  and  dignity  of 
Otis,  the  thought  of  wliich  came  rushing  back,  he  struck  me  like  a  monkej' 
in  convulsions.  (Roars  of  laughter  and  cheers.)  Alas,  I  said,  if  the  party 
that  has  owned  Massachusetts  so  long,  wliich  spoke  to  me,  as  a  boy,  through 
the  lips  of  QuiNCY  and  Sullivan,  of  Webster  and  Otis,  has  sunk  down  to 
the  miserable  sophistry  of  tliis  mountebank  !  —  and  I  felt  proud  of  the  city 
of  my  bulh,  as  I  looked  over  the  murmiu-mg  multitude  beneath  me,  on, 
whom  Ills  spasmodic  chatter  fell  like  a  wet  blaiiket.  (Great  laughter  and 
cheering.)  He  did  not  dare  to  touch  a  second  time  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  He  tried  it  once,  with  his  doctrine  of  "  infamous  etliics,"  and  the  men 
were  as  silent  as  the  pUlars  around  them.  Ah,  thought  I,  ice  have  been  here 
a  little  too  often  before  ;  and  if  we  have  not  inapressed  the  seal  of  our  senti- 
ments very  deeply  on  the  people,  they  haA^e  at  least  learned  that  immediate 
emancipation,  though  possibly  it  be  a  dream,  is  not  "  infamous  ethics  ;  "  and 
that  such  doctrine,  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  need  more  than  the  flash)^  rhetoric  of  a  Webster  retainer  to  tear 
them  asunder.     (Great  cheering.) 

The  judges  of  the  CommouAvealth  —  the  judges  of  the  Commonwealth  — 
I  haA"e  something  to  saj'  of  them.  I  A\ish  sometimes  we  lived  in  England, 
and  I  will  tell  you  Avhy.  Because  John  Bull  has  some  degree  of  self-respect 
left.  There  is  an  innate,  dogged  obstinacy  in  him,  that  Avould  never  permit 
the  successors  of  a  Hale,  a  Bullee,  a  Mansfield,  or  a  Brougham,  to 
stoop  beneath  any  chain  that  a  City  Constable  could  put  round  West- 
minster Hall.  I  Avas  once  a  member  of  the  profession  myself,  but  glad 
I  am  so  no  longer,  since  the  head  of  it  has  bowed  his  burly  person  to 
Francis  Tukey's  chain.  (Cheers.)  Did  he  not  knoAv  that  he  AA^as  making 
history  that  hour,  when  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  entered 
his  own  Court,  bowiag  doAvn  like  a  criminal  beneath  a  chain  four  feet  from 
the  soil  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  he  Avas  the  autlior  of  that  decision  which 
shall  be  remembered  when  every  other  case  in  Pickering's  Eeports  is  lost, 
declaring  the  Slave  Med  a  free  woman  the  moment  she  sat  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Massachusetts,  and  that  he  owed  more  respect  to  himself  and  his  own 
fame,  than  to  disgrace  the  emiine  by  passing  beneath  a  chain  ?  There  is 
something  in  emblems.  There  is  sometliing,  on  great  occasions,  even  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  betrayed  the  Bench  and  the  Courts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  honor  of  a  noble  profession,  Avhen  for  any 
purpose,  still  less  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  George  T.  Curtis  to  act  his 
melancholy  farce  in  peace,  he  crept  under  a  chain  into  his  OAAm  court  room. 
And  besides,  what  a  Avanton  and  gratuitous  insult  it  Avas  !     \\Tiat  danger 
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•was  there,  with  two  hundred  men  inside  the  Court  House,  and  tlu-ee  hun- 
dred men  around  it  on  the  sidewalk  ?  Near  five  hundred  sworn  policemen 
in  and  around  that  building  —  what  need  for  any  chain  ?  It  was  put  there 
in  wanton  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  nothing  else  ;  —  in 
wanton  servility  to  the  Slave  Power,  nothing  else; — in  wanton  flattery 
to  Daniel  Webster.  Yes,  it  was  the  gratuitousness  of  the  insrdt  that  makes 
it  all  the  more  unbearable  !  And  the  "  old  chief,"  as  we  loved  to  call  him, 
made  himself,  in  timid  servility,  party  to  the  insidt  and  the  degradation. 
How  trvdy  American !  Ah,  oiur  Slave  system  by  no  means  exists  only  on 
Southern  plantations ! 

We  are  said  to  be  unreasonable  in  this  manner  of  criticising  the  institu- 
tions, laws  and  men  of  our  country.  It  is  thought  that,  as  little  men,  we 
are  bound  to  tune  our  voices  and  bow  our  heads  to  the  great  intellects,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  land  —  Mr.  Webster  and  others.  He  tells  us,  that 
there  are  certain  important  interests  concerned  in  this  question,  which  we 
are  bound  to  regard,  and  not  abstract  theories  about  the  equality  of  men, 
and  the  freedom  of  humble  individuals.  Well,  all  I  say  to  that  is,  when 
dollars  are  to  be  discussed,  let  liim  discuss  them  ^ith  Franklix  Havex,  in 
the  directors'  room  of  the  Merchants  Bank.  Let  Mm  discuss  them  over  the 
bui'sting  ledgers  of  Milk  street  —  that  is  the  place  for  dollar  talks.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  dollars  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  great  fun- 
damental principle  of  this  spot ;  —  that  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  bank 
vault.     (Loud  cheers.) 

I  know  Mr.  Webster  has,  on  various  occasions,  intimated  that  tliis  is  not 
statesmansliip  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell,  the 
schooners  of  Cape  Cod,  the  coasters  of  Marblehead,  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  business  of  Wall  street,  are  the  great  interests 
which  this  government  is  framed  to  protect.  He  intimated,  all  thi-ough  the 
recent  discussion,  that  projjerty  is  the  great  element  tliis  government  is  to 
stand  by  and  protect  —  the  test  by  which  its  success  is  to  be  appreciated. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  ;  perhaps  it  is  so  ;  and  if  the  making  of  money,  if  ten  per 
cent,  a  year,  if  the  placing  of  one  dollar  on  the  top  of  another,  be  the  highest 
effort  of  human  skill ;  if  the  answer  to  the  old  Puritan  catechism —  "  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  "  —  is  to  be  changed,  as,  according  to  modern  State 
craft  it  ought  to  be,  why,  be  it  so.  Nicholas,  of  Russia,  made  a  catecliism 
for  the  Poles,  in  which  they  are  taught  that  Clirist  is  next  below  God,  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  next  below  Christ.  So,  judging  by  the 
tenor  of  his  recent  speeches,  Daxiel  has  got  a  catecliism,  "  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ? "  The  old  one  of  the  Wesminster  di^-ines,  of  Seldex  and 
Hugh  Peters,  of  Cottox  and  the  Mathers,  used  to  answer,  "  To  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever ;  "  that  is  KAXE-treason  now.  The  "  chief  end 
of  man?"  why,  it  is  to  save  the  L^nion  ! 

A  Voice.  —  "  Tliree  cheers  for  the  Union  !  " 

Mr.  Phillips.  —  Feeble  cheers  those  !  —  (Great  applause)  —  and  a  very 
thanliless  office  it  is  to  defend  the  Union  on  that  lay.  Did  you  ever  read  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  that  met  the  dog  ?  The  one  was  fat,  the  other  gaiuit  and 
famine  struck.     The  woK  said  to  the  dog,  "  You  are  very  fat."     "  Yes,"  re- 
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plied  the  dog,  "I  get  along  very  -well  ;it  home."  "  Well,"  said  the  woll', 
"  could  you  take  me  home?"  " O,  certainly."  So  they  trotted  along  to- 
gether ;  but  as  they  neared  the  house,  the  wolf  caught  sight  of  several  ugly 
scars  on  the  neck  of  the  dog,  and  stopping,  cried,  "  Where  did  you  get  those 
scars  on  your  nock  ;  they  look  very  sore  and  bloody  ?  "  "  O,"  said  the  dog, 
"  they  tie  me  uji  at  night,  and  I  have  rather  an  inconvenient  iron  collar  on 
my  neck.  But  that's  a  small  matter;  they  feed  me  well."  "On  the 
whole,"  said  the  wolf,  "  taking  the  food  and  the  collar  together,  I  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  woods."  Now,  if  I  am  allowed  to  choose,  I  do  not  like  the 
collar  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Parson  Dewey,  and  there  are  certain  ugly 
scars  I  see  about  their  necks.  I  shoidd  not  like.  Dr.  Dewey,  to  promise  to 
return  my  mother  to  Slavery ;  and,  ^Ir.  Webster,  I  pi-efer  to  be  lean  and 
keep  my  "  prejudices,"  to  gettmg  fat  by  smothering  them.  I  do  not  like 
your  idea  of  the  Yankee  character,  Avhich  seems  to  be  too  near  that  of  the 
Scotsman,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  if  he  saw  a  dollar  on  the  other 
side  of  hell,  he  would  make  a  spring  for  it  at  the  risk  of  falling  in.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Under  correction  of  these  great  statesmen  and  divines,  I  cannot  think 
this  the  beau  ideal  of  human  perfection.  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
schooners  of  Harwich,  under  Slaveholdmg  bimting,  catch  fish  and  keep 
them  or  not ;  I  do  not  care  whether  the  mills  of  Abbot  Laavrence  make 
him  worth  two  millions  or  one  ;  whether  tlie  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  profitable  or  not,  if  in  order  to  have  them  profitable,  we  must 
go  down  on  our  marrow  bones  and  thank  D.\niel  Webster  for  saving 
his  Union,  call  Mayor  Bigeloav  an  honorable  man  and  Mayor,  and  acknowl- 
edge Francis  Tukey'  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cormnonwealth.  I  prefer  lum- 
ger  and  the  woods  to  the  hopeless  task  of  maintaining  the  sincerity  of  Daniel 
Webster,  or  bending  ujider  the  chain  of  Fii.\ncis  Tukey.  (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

Sir,  I  have  sometliing  to  say  of  this  old  Commonwealth.  I  went  up  one 
day  into  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  Otises,  the 
Quincys,  and  the  Adamses,  Parsons  and  Sedgwick,  Sewall  and  Strong, 
have  sat  and  spoke  in  times  gone  by ;  in  which  the  noblest  legislation  in  the 
world,  on  many  great  points  of  human  concern,  has  made  her  the  noblest 
State  in  the  world,  —  the  good  old  Commonwealth  of  ^Massachusetts,  —  and 
I  stood  there  to  see  this  impudent  City  Marshal  tell  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
"chusetts  that  he  knew  he  was  trampling  on  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  he  intended  to,  so  long  as  cotton-bom  and  bought  Mayors  told  him 
to  do  so  !  And  there  was  not  spirit  enough  in  the  Free  Soil  party,  —  no,  nor 
in  the  Democratic  party,  —  there  was  not  self-resjiect  enough  in  the  very 
Senators  who  were  swoiai  to  maintain  these  laws,  to  defend  them  against  this 
insolent  boast  of  a  City  Constable.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  you  may,  and 
probably  do,  think  me  a  fanatic  ;  till  you  judge  men  and  things  on  difi'erent 
principles,  I  do  not  care  much  what  you  think  me  ;  1  have  outgrown  that 
interesting  anxiety,  —  but  I  tell  you  this,  if  I  see  the  Commonwealtli  upside 
down,  I  mean  to  keep  my  neck  free  enough  from  collars  to  say  so ;  and  I 
think  it  is  upside  down  when  a  City  Constable  dictates  law  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  Massachusetts.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one  thing  more.  For  Fraxcis  Tukey,  I  liave  no 
epithet  of  contempt,  or  of  indignation.  He  may,  and  does,  for  aught  I  know, 
perform  his  duties  as  City  Marshal  efficiently  and  well.  I  know  he  would, 
had  he  been  present,  have  done  his  duty,  and  his  Deputy  stood  ready  to  do  it 
that  night  in  George  Thompson's  presence,  if  we  had  really  had  a  Mayor, 
and  not  an  old  woman  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  (Great  laughter  and  cheering.) 
I  find  little  fault,  comparatively,  with  the  City  jSIarshal  of  Boston,  that  he 
did  the  infamous  duty  wliich  the  merchants  of  Boston  set  him.  The  fault  I 
rather  choose  to  note  is  that  the  owner  of  the  brig  Acorn  can  walk  up  State 
Street,  and  be  as  honored  a  man  as  he  was  before  ;  that  John  H.  Pearson 
walks  our  streets  as  erect  as  ever,  and  no  merchant  shrinks  from  his  side. 
But  we  will  put  the  fact  that  he  owned  that  brig,  and  the  infamous  use  he 
made  of  it,  so  blackly  on  record,  that  his  children  —  yes,  his  children,  — 
would  gladly,  twenty  years  hence,  forego  all  the  wealth  he  will  leave  them, 
to  blot  out  that  single  record.  (Enthusiastic  applause  )  The  time  shall 
come  when  it  wiH  be  thought  the  unkindest  thing  in  the  world  for  any  one 
to  remind  the  son  of  that  man,  that  his  father's  name  was  John  H.  Pearson, 
and  that  he  owned  the  Acorn.     (Renewed  cheering  ) 

[At  this  point  a  voice  called  out,  "  Three  cheers  for  John  H.  Pearson." 
After  what  had  been  said  from  the  platform,  such  a  call  was  not  likely  to 
be  very  warmly  responded  to  ;  but  one  or  two  voices  ■vs'ere  raised,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  continued.] 

Yes,  it  is  fitting  that  the  cheer  should  be  a  poor  one,  when,  in  the 
presence  of  that  merchant,  [pointing  to  the  portrait  of  John  Hancock] 
of  that  merchant,  \y]\o  led  the  noblest  movement  for  civil  liberty  ever 
made  on  this  side  the  ocean,  when,  in  his  presence,  you  attempt  to  cheer 
the  miserable  carrier  of  Slaves,  who  caUs  himself,  and  alas  !  according  to 
the  present  average  of  State  Street,  has  a  right  to  call  himself,  a  Boston 
merchant. 

I  want  to  remark  one  other  change,  since  we  were  shut  out  of  Faneuil 
Hall.  It  is  this  :  Within  a  few  months,  I  stood  in  this  Hall,  when  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  on  the  platform  ;  —  a  noble  representative,  a  worthy 
son,  let  me  say  in  passing,  of  the  two  Adamses  that  hung  here  above  him. 
While  here  he  had  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  I 
have  once  or  twice  to-night,  and  it  was  received  with  cheer  on  cheer,  fom-, 
five  and  six  times  repeated  during  the  course  of  his  speech.  In  fact,  he 
could  hardly  go  on  for  the  noisy  opposition.  That  was  at  a  time  when  some 
men  were  crazy  enough  to  thiidc  that  Daniel  would  yet  be  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  ;  but  those  gaudy  soap  bubbles  have  all  burst.  ["Three 
cheers  for  Daniel  AVebster."]  Yes,  three  cheers  for  Sir  Pertinax 
M' Sycophant,  who,  all  his  life  long  has  been  bowing  down  to  the  Slave 
Power  to  secure  the  Presidency  ;  willing  to  sacrifice  his  manhood  for  the 
promise  of  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  destined  to  be  out-nitted  at  last.  (Cheers.) 
Thi-ee  cheers  for  the  man  who,  after  "  many  great  and  swelling  words " 
against  Texas,  when  finally  the  question  of  the  Mexican  war  was  before  the 
Senate,  did  not  dare  to  vote,  but  dodged  the  question,  afraid  to  be  wholly 
Southerner  or  Northerner,  and  striving,  in  vain,  to  outdo  Winthop  in  facing 
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both  -ways.  (Cheers.)  Thiee  cheers  for  the  man  who  went  into  Virginia, 
and  under  an  "  October  sun  "  of  the  Old  Dominion,  pledged  himself  —  the 
recreant  New  Englander  !  —  to  silence  on  the  Slave  question ;  a  pledge  mfa- 
mous  enough  in  itself,  but  whose  infamy  Avas  doubled  when  he  broke  it  only 
to  speak  against  the  Slave  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1850.  Three  cheers  for 
him  !  [They  were  given,  but  so  faintly,  that  a  shout  of  derision  went  up 
from  the  Avholc  audience]  Three  cheers  for  the  statesman  who  said  on  the 
steps  of  the  lievere  House,  that  "  this  Agitation  must  be  put  down,"  and 
the  Agitationists  have  entered  Faneuil  Hall  before  him.  (Great  applause.) 
Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  could  afford  no  better  name  to  the  Abolition- 
ists than  "rub-a-dub  Agitators,"  tiU  Kossith  found  no  method  but  theirs 
to  chain  the  millions  to  liimself ;  and  then  this  far-sighted  statesman  discov- 
ered that  "  there  were  people  inclined  to  underrate  the  influence  of  pubhc 
opinion."  (Cheers.)  Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  gave  the  State  a  new 
motive  to  send  Horace  Manx  back  to  Washington,  lest  we  shoiild  be  thought 
guilty  abroad  of  shocking  bad  taste  in  th^.  wlci  Ijnperial  tongue  of  the 
Romans.  (Cheers.)  Three  cheers  for  th'e  m£a^-^*(0,  I  like  to  repeat  the 
Book  of  Daniel)  —  three  cheers  for  "  the  "WTiig  —  the  Massachusetts  ^Vhig  — 
the  Faneuil  Hall  "WHg,"  who  came  home  to  Massachusetts  —  his  own  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  State  he  thought  he  owned,  body  and  soul  —  that  came 
home  to  Massachusetts,  and  lobbied  so  efficiently  as  to  secure  the  election 
of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     (Loud  cheers.) 

A  Voice  —  "  Three  cheei-s  for  Charles  Sumner."  (Overwhelming  ap- 
plause.)    ["  Three  cheers  for  Webster."] 

Mr.  Phillips  contmued — I  do  not  know  that  I  care,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  Avhich 
way  the  balance  of  cheers  goes  in  respect  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  has 
just  been  mentioned  [Mr.  Webster.]  It  is  said,  you  know,  that  when 
Washington  stood  before  the  surrendering  army  of  Cornwallis,  some  of  the 
American  troops,  as  Cornwallis  came  forward  to  surrender  his  sword,  began, 
in  very  bad  taste,  to  cheer.  The  noble  Virginian  turned  to  them  and  said, 
"  Let  posterity  cheer  for  us ;  "  and  they  were  silent.  Now,  if  Daniel 
Webster  has  done  anything  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  which  posterity  will 
not  have  the  kindness  to  forget,  may  he  get  cheers  for  it,  fifty  years  hence, 
and  in  this  Hall ;  using  my  Yankee  privilege,  however,  "  I  rather  guess  " 
some  future  D'Israeh  will  be  able  to  put  that  down  in  continuation  of  his 
grandfather's  chapter  of  "  Events  that  never  took  place."  I  much,  I  very 
much  doubt,  whether,  fifty  years  hence,  Massachusetts  will  not  choose  men 
■\A-ith  back  bones  to  send  to  Washington  ;  not  men  who  go  there  to  yield  up, 
to  the  great  temptations,  social  and  political,  of  the  capital,  the  distinctive 
interests  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  I  believe,  no  matter  whether 
the  Abolitionists  have  done  much  or  little,  that  the  average  of  poUtical  inde- 
pendence has  risen  within  the  last  ten  or  iifteen  years.  I  know  that  strange 
sounds  have  been  heard  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  :  that  the  old  tone  so  often  breathed 
there  of  Northern  submission  has  very  much  changed  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  vindicated  free  speech  on  the  floor  of  that  House.  I  read  just  now 
a  speech  worthy,  in  some  respects,  of  Faneuil  Hall,  from  the  lips  of  Robert 
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Rantoul,  in  rebuke  of  a  recreant  Abolitionist  from  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut—  [George  T.  Davis.]  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  future 
course  of  Mr.  Rantoul  on  this  question  ;  I  know  not  how  erect  he  may 
stand  hereafter  ;  but  I  am  wiUing  to  give  him  good  credit  in  the  future,  so 
well  paid  has  been  this  his  first  bill  of  exchange.  (Great  cheering.)  He 
has  done,  at  least,  his  duty  to  the  constituency  he  represented.  He  looked 
North  for  his  instructions.  The  time  has  been  when  no  Massachusetts  rep- 
resentative looked  North  ;  we  saw  only  their  backs.  They  have  always 
looked  to  the  Southern  Cross  ;  they  never  turned  their  eyes  to  the  North 
Star.  They  never  looked  back  to  the  Massachusetts  that  sent  them. 
Charles  Allen  and  Horace  Maxn,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  from 
the  level  of  what  we  call  Anti-Slavery,  show  us  at  least  tliis  cheering  sign. 
While  speaking,  they  have  turned  their  faces  toward  Massachusetts.  They 
reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  State  they  represent.  They  look  to  Faneiiil 
Hall,  not  to  "  the  October  sun  of  the  Old  Domuiion."  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  can  come  to  tliis  tjall,  yijar  after  year  ;  if  we  can  hold  these  meetings  ; 
if  we  can  sustain  any  amount  of  'ridicule  for  the  sake  of  Anti- Slavery  ;  if 
we  can  fill  yonder  State  House  with  legislative  action  that  shall  vindicate 
the  old  fame  of  the  State  ;  if  we  can  fill  every  to^\^l  house  and  school  house 
in  the  State  with  Anti- Slavery  agitation,  then  the  eyes  of  every  caucus  and 
every  political  meeting,  and  of  Congress,  will  aU  tui-n  North,  and,  God 
willing,  they  shall  see  a  North  worth  looking  at.  We  will  have  better  evi- 
dence than  the  somcAvhat  apocrj-phal  assurance  of  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marsh- 
field,  in  '48,  that  the  North  Star  is  at  last  discovered.  There  will  not  only 
be  a  shrine,  but  worsliippers.     (Cheers.) 

I  have  not  the  voice  to  detaia  this  meeting  any  longer.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  myself  again  in  FaneuU  Hall.  I  am  glad  it  has  so  happened  that  the 
very  first  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- Slavery  Society,  since  April 
12th,  1851,  has  been  within  these  waUs,  and  that  the  first  note  of  their 
rebuke  of  the  City  Government,  and  of  the  Milk  Street  interest  whose 
servant  it  stooped  to  be,  has  been  from  the  platform  of  FaneuU.  Hall, 
(Applause.) 
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